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This issue of THE LIGUORIAN is Our Way 
of saying “A Merry Christmas” to all our 
readers, old and new, regular or intermit- 
tent or accidental. (A lady wrote to us re- 
cently that while reading THE LIGUORIAN 
on a train, she found a stranger at her 
side also reading it over her shoulder. That 
is what we mean by an accidental reader. 
Our correspondent gave the copy to the 
stranger and wrote to us for a_ replace- 
ment.) In every line of prose or verse in 
this issue we are hoping and praying to 
project the true Christmas spirit into the 
hearts of those who read. And we grant 
full permission to our readers to copy out 
any of the versified Christmas greetings in 
this issue and to send them to friends as 
their personalized wishes. Each one fits the 
meaning of Christmas to somebody’s per- 
sonal circumstances and need. 

Better than merely copying out a verse 
or two from this LIGUORIAN would be ihe 
giving of the whole LIGUORIAN to friends 
as a Christmas gift, and the giving of it for 
a whole year. The whole purpose of THE 
LIGUORIAN is to make Christ known, in 
His person, in His teaching, in His re- 
demption, in His Church, in His promises 
of peace on earth and happiness in heaven. 
He is everything that anybody needs for 
security and happiness, but He is nothing to 
anybody who does not know Him. It is our 
purpose and plan to make it impossible for 


Ourselves 


anyone who reads THE LIGUORIAN not to 
know Christ and His will and not to be ir- 
resistibly attracted to all the wonderful 
things He came to offer to the world. 

We make a specialty of asking readers 
to give THE LIGUORIAN as Christmas gifts 
to others because we use so few of the 
salesmanship methods of secular magazines 
to spread it. We have no agents who go 
from door to door urging people to sub- 
scribe. We offer no premiums to those who 
might subscribe, not for the reading mat- 
ter offered, but to obtain a jack-knife or a 
rosary or a prayerbook on the side. We 
rarely advertise THE LiGUORIAN in other 
publications. We do give talks in churches 
about the importance of good reading, and 
do offer hearers there a chance to sub- 
scribe, but we do not follow up these talks 
with personal approaches of any kind. For 
these reasons we count on present readers 
to add to the number of future readers by 
giving One or more subscriptions to people 
whom they know would profit by Tut 
LIGUORIAN. For $5.00 three such gifts can 
be given, and for each one thus given there 
may be four, five or even a dozen new 
readers of THE LIGUORIAN. Christmas is a 
most appropriate time for doing this, and 
the Christmas issue a most inspiring issue 
with which to start a gift. The time is short. 
If it is on your mind to accept the sugges- 
tion, do it now. 
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and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Your Problems and Christmas 


Christmas is the time for finding a solution for your personal problems. Only 
One can give you such solutions, and He is the One Who was born on 


Christmas. 


D. F. Miller 


THERE ARE no human beings in the 
world who have no problems. There 
are no human beings who do not ex- 
perience, with varying degrees of in- 
tensity, the problems that will be briefly 


_7amalyzed here. And there are no prob- 
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lems of any human beings that are not 
solved by the historic event that is 
commemorated by the feast of Christ- 
mas. 

Too many people are inclined to 
“think” about Christmas with their 
feelings instead of with their minds. 
Too many Christmas celebrations are 
concerned only with the accidents, the 
side-issues, the social customs and tra- 
ditions of the feast, rather than with 
the essential effect God meant it to 
have on their lives. 

In the face of this common tenden- 
cy, the statement needs to be made 
that either Christmas solves every hu- 
man problem, or it solves nothing; 
either it sheds ample light on every 
question that arises to plague men, or 
it is a fable, a pretty invention, that 
offers no real solution to any of the 
riddles of human life. If it is only a 
fable, it is less than intelligent to make 
much over it, to send out greeting 
cards and gifts to scores of friends, to 


join in the traditional songs and cere- 
monials of Christmas. If it is a true 
happening, which actually brings the 
only right answers to men’s minds and 
the true solution to their problems, it 
is unthinkable that anybody should 
celebrate it without absorbing its les- 
sons into his life. 

The problems listed here are taken 
directly out of the experiences that are 
familiar to all. As you yourself wrestled 
with any of these problems, you may 
not have analyzed it carefully nor even 
given it a specific name. These reflec- 
tions will give you an opportunity to 
so reflect on the very problems you 
have experienced, to name them, and 
then to see how the Christmas story, 
if wholeheartedly accepted and ap- 
plied, resolves and dissipates them. 

1. Conflict 

The problem: “Conflict” is a basic 
word used by modern psychiatrists to 
explain almost every form of mental 
upset, tension, disease. A better word 
for it is the old word “temptation.” 
Everybody, even the greatest of saints, 
is tempted at times to do what he 
knows he should not do. He thereby 
experiences a conflict within himself, 
between what his mind tells him he 
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should do and what his body or senses 
want to do. St. Paul said something 


that every honest man and woman in. 


the world can say: “I am delighted 
with the law of God, according to the 
inward man; but I see another law in 
my members, fighting against the law 
of my mind and captivating me in the 
law of sin that is in my members.” 

The explanation: The Son of God 
came into the world on the first Christ- 
mas to give the only satisfactory ex- 
planation of this conflict, and to pro- 
vide the only adequate means of glori- 
ous victory in each battle an individual 
must face. His birth and all His teach- 
ing reveal that all of us are subject to 
conflict or temptation because we are 
members of a fallen human family, a 
family that rebelled against God and 
its own higher nature, with the result 
that each member of the human family 
is born with a rebellious spirit, inured 
to rebellion, inclined to permit his 
lower desires to conquer his higher and 
then to become disgusted that he did 
so. 


To this explanation Christ by His 
coming added the means whereby each 
of us can smother the rebellious spirit 
within us. He came to die for the whole 
human family, and thereby to restore 
each of us to a right relationship with 
God. He came to set up a huge fund 
of graces that each one of us can draw 
upon in our own conflicts with evil. 
He came to give us the Mass and the 
sacraments and prayer through which 
these graces would continually flow in- 
to our souls. He came to give us a goal 
in life that would make it infinitely 
worthwhile and psychologically satisfy- 
ing to give no quarter to our rebellious 
spirit and to follow the right and the 
good in every personal battle. That 
goal is the vision of God in heaven, 
companionship with God, a share in 
the supreme happiness of God. We 


still have to struggle for this goal; we 
still have to face the same old battles; 
but once we have accepted what Christ 
came to give, the outcome is no longer 
in doubt and no conflict disturbs our 
peace. 

The application: The Christmas 
story tells me why I have to face 
temptations — against chastity, against 
charity, against patience, against jus- 
tice, against obedience. 

The Christmas story reveals that 
Christ is the only One Who can tell 
me how to win these battles and the 
only One Who can give me the strength 
to win them. — 

The Christmas story inspires me to 
bring Christ into every conflict I ever 
experience, and to permit His will and 
His grace to decide my choice. 


2. Disillusionment 

The problem: No human being can 
go through life without suffering dis- 
appointments. Anticipated joys never 
turn out to be all that they were ex- 
pected to be, or, if they do approach 
the anticipation, they pass so rapidly 
that they leave an empty feeling in the 
soul. 


The greatest of all disappointments 
or disillusionments that human nature 
may suffer are those that follow on the 
so-called delights of sin. These too 
have an older and a simpler name; it 
is “remorse.” The young couple in love 
expected so much from the sins against 
sex they were tempted to commit with 
each other; their surrender left them 
feeling restless, broken, empty, soiled. 
The married man expected so much of 
the new “wife” he exchanged for the 
old; in the end he settled for making 
the best of a bad situation and silenc- 
ing the gnawing disillusionment in his - 
soul. The husband and wife expected 
that their sinful birth-control would 
solve all their temporal problems; for 
every one it solved it raised ten more 
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from which there was no escape. All 
men experience disappointment; sin- 
ners the greatest disappointment of all. 

The explanation: The Son of God 
came into the world on Christmas to 
teach all men that there is nothing on 
earth that can fully satisfy their dreams 
of joy. He chose poverty to prove that 
wealth will satisfy nobody’s longings, 
since God Himself renounced it. He 
chose a raw December night, an open 
stable and prickly straw for bedding 
as the circumstances of His coming to 
prove that the body’s comforts or 
pleasures will not answer the yearn- 
ings of the human heart because God 
did not need them. He chose obscurity 
and even ignominy to prove that hon- 
ors and applause would lead only to 
disappointment, because God did not 
count on them at all. He came, in 
short, to prove that man’s only real 
hope, only worthwhile anticipation, is 
heaven; that everything can be given 
up for that, with no disappointment or 
disillusionment for the soul. 

The application: The Christmas 
story prepares me for the disappoint- 
ments I shall always experience if I 
count too much on any joy that is con- 
fined to this world. 

The Christmas story warns me in 
advance that the worst possible dis- 
illusionment I could endure would be 
that which would follow on exploring 
the delights of sin. 


The Christmas story brings home to 
me the truth that disappointment, dis- 
illusionment and remorse should drive 
me into a confessional, where the for- 
giveness of Christ obtained through 
His priest can change all remorse into 
hope and joy. 

3. Uncertainty 

The problem: It is one thing to 
know Christ in a general way as the 
solution of all our human problems. 
It is quite another thing to know just 


what Christ would have us to do in a 
specific situation that arises in daily 
life. This difficulty gives rise to the 
problem of uncertainty that most peo- 
ple face at one time or another. “I am 
a Christian,” many will say often. “I 
believe in Christ. But what does Christ 
want me to do?” 

This problem of uncertainty is in- 
tensified by the babel of different voices 
professing to speak for Christ or in 
His name. There are in the world sev- 
eral hundred religious bodies that 
claim to have originated with Christ. 
In many things they contradict one 
another. They give different solutions 
to the same moral problem, all in the 
name of Christ. How can anyone be 
certain in the midst of this confusion? 

Let no one say seriously that cer- 
tainty in these moral problems is un- 
important, so long as one clings in a 
general way to Christ. To be in a moral 
dilemma, and to be able to say only, 
“I believe in Christ but I don’t know 
what Christ wants me to do in this 
dilemma,” is to make it foolish to be- 
lieve in Christ at all. And to give up 
Christ is to become a prey to the most 
despairing uncertainty of all. 

The explanation: The Christmas 
story of Christ’s birth cannot be taken 
as a finished event in itself alone. It 
must be looked upon as a beginning, 
and accepted together with the ending 
or fulfillment toward which it led. The 
end was twofold: the dying of Christ 
on His cross to merit redemption for 
all, and the founding and teaching of a 
Church by Christ to provide certainty 
of His guidance for all. 


There is no possible remedy for un- 
certainty of mind outside of submission 
to the visible Church founded by 
Christ. He did not come with a book 
in His hands, in which all certainties 
were ‘to be found. The book whose 
writing He inspired, called the Bible, 
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would be but an auxiliary to His word 
of mouth teaching. Moreover it would 
need His word of mouth teaching to 
form certainties for those who would 
read it. Its own pages would reveal 
that it would contain many things 
“hard to be understood, which the un- 
learned and unstable wrest . . . to their 
own destruction.” (II Peter, 3,16) 

If Christ came on Christmas to solve 
every problem for men, He must solve 
their individual moral problems with 
certainty. He founded a Church to do 
this in His name after He would be 
gone. Without change or compromise 
His Church has been doing this for 
nineteen hundred years, telling its 
members Christ’s will in every prob- 
lem that can arise in their lives. 

The application: The re-enactment 
of the Christmas story fills me with 
gratitucie for the certain guidance, in 
all moral and spiritual matters, that 
the Church He came to found always 
provides for me. 

The celebration of Christmas in- 
spires me to renew my pledge of loyalty 
to that Church to which Christ said: 
“Behold, I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world.” 

The visible appearance of the Son 
of God in the world makes me long 
to bring all the groping, uncertain, 
doubting unbelievers in the world to 
the certainties that only He and His 
visible Church can give. 


4. Mortality 

The problem: There is no one in the 
world who does not feel the vexations 
and fears that proceed from the posses- 
sion of a mortal body, subject to sick- 
ness, accident, old age and death. Life 
sometimes seems to be only a long 
struggle against death, with the knowl- 
edge that death will be the inevitable 
winner of the struggle in the end any- 
way. 

This problem of mortality has in- 
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duced many men to deny the very 
existence of God. If there is a God, 
they say, why should there be such a 
terrible thing as cancer to afflict human 
beings? Why are there hurricanes that 
sweep men and women and children 
to death? 

Even many who do not go that far, 
find themselves perplexed and shaken 
and agitated by the presence of disease 
and death in the world. Whether the 
victim be someone whom they love 
or themselves, they cry out in anguish 
and feel that the problem of sickness 
and death is without any reasonable 
or adequate solution. 

The explanation: Christ indeed 
solved nothing for mankind if He did 
not bring the answer to this problem 
into the world. His answer to it is as 
follows. 

He proved that life is indeed good, 
and that, by themselves, sickness and 
pain and death are not desirable or 
good. He proves that by using His 
divine power to cure disease, to relieve 
pain, to ward off death from others, 
even to bring people back from the 
grave. 

He also proved that disease and 
death must be related to a past and a 
future. They must be related to the 
past by way of sin. Disease and death 
are penalties for sin. He could not re- 
move them without removing freedom 
from the souls of men. Indeed, He had 
to share them, by dying on the cross, 
if free men were to be made capable 
of winning a once lost heaven. 

But in divinely generous compensa- 
tion He was to give to men still burden- 
ed with the penalties of disease and 
death a new kind of life, a life that 
would participate in God’s life, a life 
that would survive in the soul through 
sickness and death and then lay claim 
to God’s companionship forever in 
heaven. He was to die on the cross to 
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make men’s death fruitful, but also to 
win for them a life through grace that 


disease and death could not touch any 


more. 

The application: The beginning of 
the life of Christ on Christmas fills me 
with the thought of the new life He 
offers to me through sanctifying grace 
received in baptism and the other sac- 
raments, especially Holy Communion. 

The sufferings that Christ endured 
for my sins, at His birth, through His 
life and in His death, assure me that 
my bodily sufferings and my future 
death are but a necessary price to be 
paid for a glorious resurrection. 

The value of Christ’s sufferings for 
saving others is proof to me that I, 
who have been made a member of His 
mystical body, can help to save others 
for heaven especially by suffering in 
atonement for their sins. 

5. Human relations 

The problem: There are many prob- 
lems that arise out of the relationships 
in which one human being finds him- 
self toward others. So-called modern 
experts in human relations are men 
who have taken special training and 
who make special efforts to straighten 
out the problems that arise among men 
who are united in some organization 
or activity. However no man is wise 
enough to solve all the problems that 
arise from human relations. 

You who read this will recognize 
that some of your greatest problems 
arise from your contacts with others. 
Such can arise in your own family. 
Your husband or wife does not seem 
to love you any more. Your children 
are disobedient and selfish. A certain 
relative refuses to speak to you. An- 
other has cheated you out of money. 
All these situations cause worry and 
unrest. 

Problems may arise in your place 
of employment. Your superior is over- 


demanding and unfair. One of your 
associates is trying to get your job. 
Those subject to you annoy you by 
their slovenliness and sloth. 

There is the problem of having ene- 
mies, or at least acquaintances who 
obviously dislike you. You hear of 
mean and vicious things that such per- 
sons have said about you. You suffer 
from thoughts of taking revenge on 
them. 

There is the problem of illicit friend- 
ship and love, either affecting those 
around you or tempting yourself to 
some great evil. Wherever human 
beings are thrown together or brought 
together, problems of love or hatred, 
of sensitiveness and antipathy, of mis- 
understanding and annoyance may 
arise. 

The explanation: On the night that 
Christ was born a great promise was 
made in the song of the angels that 
greeted his birth. It was the promise 
of “peace on earth.” That phrase 
means an end to all the possible 
sources of friction and conflict among 
human beings. But the promise was 
not to be fulfilled automatically with 
the coming of Christ. It was made only 
to “men of good will.” 

Men of good will are only those 
who accept and fulfill all Christ’s 
teachings as to how they are to con- 
duct themselves toward their fellow- 
men. They are to see in every neighbor 
an immortal soul infinitely dear to 
God. They are to do nothing and say 
nothing that would make it harder for 
someone else to win heaven. They are 
to forgive their enemies without reser- 
vation, i.e., without giving place in 
their hearts to any desire for revenge. 
They are to bear the hurts inflicted on 
them by others as part of the price of 
heaven. They are not to look for any 
perfect love on earth, because love in 
all its perfection has been promised to 
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them: only in heaven. They are to use 
every human relationship that becomes 
part of their lives to help others reach 
heaven, at least by example, sometimes 
by advice and correction and encour- 
agement, often by corporal and spirit- 
ual works of mercy, always by accept- 
ing the heartaches others can inflict for 
their salvation. 

This is a brief description of “men 
of good will.” Such men and women 
have no great problem of human rela- 
tions. They remain at peace despite 
persecution and _ injustice levelled 
against them. The only real problems 
of human relations arise from deliber- 
ate scandal, hatred, revenge, bitter- 
ness, anger, quarrelling, selfishness and 
greed. It is such problems unsolved 
that lead to the greatest of all prob- 
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lems of human relations — war. 

The application: On Christmas | 

shall see, in the love for all men, sin- 
ners included, that brought the Son of 
God down into the world, the motive 
and the measure of the love that I 
must practice toward all my fellow- 
men. 
_ I shall always remember the most 
important lesson Christ came to teach 
me with regard to my relations with 
other human beings: that the only real 
problems are those that arise from 
hatred, revenge, anger, selfishness, 
scandal and sin. 

I shall dedicate my life to helping 
others, through the corporal and spirit- 
ual works of mercy, to know God and 
to love Him through Jesus Christ His 
Son. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Childless Husband and Wife 


To have such a child 
As came Christmas night, 
From heaven beguiled, 
Would be your delight. 


Yet empty your arms, 
The sweet joy unknown 
A child’s tender charms 
Could bring you — your own. 


By this be consoled, 
Your longing He knew, 

Himself you can hold, 
He’s waiting for you 


To find a lost waif, 

Like Him, in the night, 
To love and make safe 

From cold and from fright. 


He'll tell you, “No stranger 
Can this baby be, 

For out of the manger 
I’ve let you take Me.” 


D. F. M. 
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On Cribs, Communists 
and Christians 


The crib has gradually come back into prominence at Christmas, even though 
there are still those who are deprived of the joy and inspiration a crib can give. 


E. F. Miller 


A SIGN of Christmas is the crib. 
Cribs symbolize the stable in which 
Christ was born in Bethlehem on the 
first Christmas night. Cribs are not put 
up for their own sake. It is rather 
foolish to put up a crib even and mere- 
ly for the sake of art. A crib without 
Christ is like a cross without Christ. 
Art for its own sake cannot breathe 
life into it or give it meaning. 

There are three ways of looking at 
cribs today. 1. With the eyes of Com- 
munists. 2. With the eyes of Puritans. 
3. With the eyes of Catholics. 

The Communists don’t have cribs. 
They don’t believe in them. If you 
were a Christian and lived in Mos- 
cow, you would probably find yourself 
in short order on a slow freight to 
Siberia were you to presume to set up 
a crib in a public square or on the 
front yard of your home. This would 
be looked upon as an attack upon the 
government. 

Very likely you would not get away 
with a private crib in Moscow either. 
You might put it in your kitchen or 
hide it in your attic. You would be 
found out. The inevitable and terrify- 
ing knock would sound upon your 
door. The polite and well-dressed po- 
licemen would introduce themselves to 
you as one gentleman to another. And 
the whole thing would end by your 
being accused of deviationism, or vio- 
lation of a commandment not to be 
found amongst the original ten. Your 
crib would be tossed into the ashcan 
or the Dnieper river. 


The Communists are logical. They 
start off by saying that Christianity is 
a fake. Following that, they have to 
say that cribs are fakes too. It is too 
bad that their logic deprives them of 
the joy they would know if they were 
allowed to set up cribs. There is some- 
thing so soothing about a crib, so un- 
worldly, so promising in hope of good 
things for the future. To be without a 
crib on Christmas is worse than to be a 
man without a country, or a wanderer 
without a home. The Communists do 
not know what they are missing in re- 
fusing to accept cribs. Maybe if they 
had cribs, they would be able to laugh 
and joke and have a good time like 
other people in the world. 

May God give back the crib to the 
Russian people, and others similarly 
deprived of it, before many Christ- 
masses pass. 

Puritans do not like cribs either. 
These are people who belong to one 
of the Protestant denominations that 
were founded on the principle that or- 
naments, statues, ceremonies, even 
sacraments and sacramentals, do not 
belong in churches or church services. 
The first Puritans whitewashed their 
meeting-houses (no longer called 
“churches”), built bare benches for 
pews, eliminated altars, crucifixes, can- 
dles and pictures, and held services 
which consisted solely in the preach- 
ing and praying of the minister and 
the singing of the people. 

While there are religious sects and 
individual churches that still adhere to 
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the principles of the Puritan founders, 
many of those that began thus have 
deviated from the original starkness 
and nakedness of their church services. 
Some have brought the crucifix into 
their churches. Others have erected 
some kind of an altar, and even per- 
mitted church windows to be of stained 
glass. Many have put a kind of robe 
on their ministers for the conducting 
of services. And some have gone so 
far as to use cribs, usually outside the 
church proper, at Christmas. 

But where Puritanism retains its 
pristine rigor, these compromises have 
not been accepted, least of all the crib. 

The reason for the Puritan dislike 
for cribs is different from that of Com- 
munists. Puritans insist that they can 
be satisfied with nothing less than pure 
religion, by which they mean a religion 
of the spirit alone, one that eliminates 
the body and its senses, as far as pos- 
sible, from the worship of God. Of 
course the body and its senses can 
never be eliminated entirely from 
church services. The body has to be 
there, and at least the senses of sight 
and hearing have to be used. Perhaps 
that is why there have been deviations: 
it is so hard to draw the line on just 
where the use of sight and hearing 
should be curbed in religious services. 

Your genuine Puritan, however, has 
an intense fear of ornaments, statues, 
altars, and, of course, cribs. This fear 
is based on a misunderstanding of one 
of the commandments of God, which 
reads: “I am the Lord Thy God; thou 
shalt not have strange gods before Me. 
Thou shalt not make to thyself a 
graven thing . . . to adore it.” It is a 
terrible thing to adore an image or 
statue of any kind, and for fear of 
falling into so grave a sin, these peo- 
ple have done away with statues and 
images altogether. They look upon 
them as occasions of sin. They feel 
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that if any statues were around, some- 
one in their midst might be seriously 
tempted to fall down and adore them. 
This is a misunderstanding, I say, be- 
cause the only real purpose that a stat- 
ue or image or crib can serve is to re- 
mind a person that he should fall 
down and adore God. But it is this 
misunderstanding that makes Puritans 
so averse to cribs and the statues with- 
in them. 

Catholics believe in cribs. They can 
afford to, even though their cribs are 
filled with statues. There is not much 
danger of their ever beginning to adore 
statues. There are many reasons for 
this. 

Those who have a highly developed 
artistic sense would say that one rea- 
son for which there is little danger that 
Catholics might adore statues is the 
unartistic, not to say vulgar, quality of 
many of the statues to be found in 
many churches and cribs. The thought 
that first pops into their minds on 
viewing some of the statues in use 
among Catholics is not to fall down on 
their knees and worship them, but 
rather to carry them out to the nearest 
fire and drop them in. This is an ex- 
treme view. Everybody wishes at times 
that all the statues admitted into Cath- 
olic churches were of a higher artistic 
quality. Everybody shudders now and 
then to see a saint represented as 
swathed in such voluminous clothing 
that he seems to be suffering from 
chills and fever. Yet even such statues 
inspire the devotion of some people, 
i.e., make them think more about God 
and about heaven, and so serve the 
purpose for which all statues are in- 
tended. . 

Another reason that Catholics are 
not in danger of adoring statues is the 
fact that they have had them around 
for a long, long time, all the way back, 
in fact, to the time of the apostles. 
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That span covers a great many years. 
They’ve got quite used to statues in the 
course of nineteen hundred years. 

They are fully aware, too, that stat- 
ues of saints are made only to remind 
the faithful still on earth that there 
were other folks like themselves in the 
past who fought the good fight and 
won the good prize in heaven. To them 
statues are sources of encouragement. 
They are reminders of the famous 
words of St. Augustine: “Others were 
able to become saints; why cannot I?” 
They are proofs that even the best 
people had some rough times before 
they were called home. It is much 
easier to appreciate the difficulties of 
the saints and to take courage from 
the fact that they succeeded in over- 
coming their difficulties if the saint 
himself is portrayed in marble or gran- 
ite or even plaster-paris. Then, too, 
Catholics do believe that saints are in 
heaven, and can have a word with 
God in their behalf now and then. 
They like to be reminded of this by 
seeing the saints’ statues. 

No Catholic of even the tiniest in- 
telligence would ever think of adoring 
what he sees in a crib. He’d be laughed 
right out of the church if he did. And 
he’d commit a rather large sin besides 
— a sin large enough to keep him out 
of heaven. Sometimes the fact is for- 
gotten that false worship and adora- 
tion are just as terrible a sin for Cath- 
olics as for other people. At the same 
time no Catholic is afraid of a statue. 
He has learned to live at: peace with 
statues. 

And so at Christmas time Catholics 
go ahead with the building of their 
cribs with a free and untroubled con- 
science. They make cribs of all shapes, 
sizes and design. They impoverish their 
imagination in an effort to capture the 
spirit of the first crib. They spend large 
sums of money in an effort to imitate 


the exactness of the first crib. Or they 
just throw together anything that has 
the merest semblance of a crib. The 
idea is to have a crib for Christmas, 
no matter what the effort it costs, in 
order that the significance of Christ- 
mas may be expressed in as realistic a 
way as possible. 

Catholic cribs divide themselves into 
three different kinds. 

First of all, there is the outside crib. 
This is a crib that is displayed in a 
place other than inside a church. In 
some parishes it is a most elaborate 
creation. The figures are the size of 
human beings. The stable and the barn 
are the real thing. At night soft lights 
play upon the scene and sweet music 
hovers about the premises almost as 
though it were coming from the voices 
of the angels. Some rather prominent 
corner of the church grounds is gen- 
erally selected for this kind of crib. 
People come from all over the city to 
see it. Some pray before it; most, how- 
ever, do not. 

A somewhat interesting aspect of the 
outside crib is the fact that such cribs 
are no longer set up solely under Cath- 
olic auspices. You may find them today 
on the grounds of many Protestant 
churches, or arranged for in parks by 
groups of Protestant churches.That is 
good. We cannot have too many re- 
minders of the true meaning of Christ- 
mas. 

Automobile agencies of the respect- 
able sort, insurance companies, and 
department stores are more and more 
decorating their property at Christmas 
time with huge cribs. Some of them are 
masterpieces of inventiveness. One 
such crib that I saw alongside an auto- 
mobile agency had live cattle grazing 
on the hillsides that had been con- 
structed not by God but by the com- 
pany, and which were dotted with 
shepherds watching their flocks. At 
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night. one felt really carried away to 
the site of the original crib after which 
this scene was modeled. It would be 
rash to judge the motives of the men 
who build such cribs. Whatever their 
motives, the effects of the display are 
good. People are reminded of the ori- 
gins of Christianity whether they want 
to be reminded of them or not. People 
are made to realize that there is some- 
thing in the world besides money and 
pleasure and independence of all re- 
straint, and that something is the spirit- 
ual, the eternal. 

The second kind of crib that Cath- 
olics build is the church crib. It is not 
necessary to say much about this. From 
time immemorial the space in front of 
one of the side altars in practically 
every Catholic church of the western 
world has been reserved for a crib at 
Christmas. In former times the crib 
had to be built by hand; and so it was 
oftentimes a wonderful thing to behold. 
Lately a crib, like a- prefabricated 
house, can be brought from a store and 
set up in its proper place before the 
side altar in a matter of minutes. A few 
branches are scattered around, a bright 
light is installed, the statues of the holy 
family and the shepherds are put in 
place, and that is all there is to it. It 
just does not seem to be right. It does 
not seem to reflect the unworldliness, 
the poverty and cold, and the stubborn- 
ness of the elements and the other hard 
circumstances surrounding the Child 
and His Mother on the first Christmas 
night, which have little in common with 
the pat prettiness and the efficiency of 
the prefabricated crib. 

But, no matter how or of what the 
modern crib is built, every Catholic 
church has one. And mothers make 
use of the opportunity to lead their 
small children up to the spot where 
they can have a full view of the touch- 
ing scene, and to tell them the story 
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of the Christ Child being born in a 
stable. The crib is usually left in the 
church for about three weeks. 

Lastly, there is the crib in the home. 
Becoming more common every year is 
the practice of setting up a tiny crib 
in the front room of the home, and 
adorning it with all the things with 
which the crib in the church is adorn- 
ed. There are the little statues, the 
straw and the manger. 

This is a beautiful custom. The crib 
gives meaning to the Christmas tree. 
The Christmas tree has sense when 
next to it or in front of it is the picture 
of Our Lord’s first days on earth. Un- 
der the Christmas tree are the gifts 
that were received on Christmas day. 
But gifts on Christmas day are re- 
ceived and given out only in memory 
of the one great gift we all received 
when Our Lord gave Himself to us 
through the medium of a crib and a 
stable. Take away the crib, and the 
giving loses its significance. 

A home crib can be easily made. 
The only thing that need be purchased 
is the statues. These can be got in 
such stores as deal in religious articles. 
Some of the larger department stores 
carry them also. 

The most important crib of all, how- 
ever, is the one that Christians set up 
in their hearts during the Christmas 
season. Without a crib in the heart all 
other cribs are futile and serve no pur- 
pose. 

A crib in the heart is nothing more 
than the Christmas spirit — a resigna- 
tion to the hard things of life that God 
permits, like the wind and the snow 
and the cold that the Child Jesus en- 
dured without a word of complaint; a 
spirit of love for one’s fellowmen like 
the charity of the Child Jesus in mak- 
ing Himself man for men who refused 
even to receive Him into their homes 
for a night’s lodging; a magnificent 
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generosity like that of the Child Jesus of Protestants but also the firmest of 
who was more concerned with giving Communists. There is no force in the 
than with receiving. world that can prevent us from having 
° such a crib. It is our prayer that every 

It is fortunate that everybody can man, woman and child of the whole 
have this kind of crib at Christmas. world may be moved to set up this 
And that takes in not only the strictest kind of crib for the Christmas of 1952. 





Test of Character 
L. M. Merrill 


On Over-Generosity 


It is possible to indulge one’s actions toward generosity to a point of fault 
and even sin. Especially during the Christmas season some individuals be- 


come guilty of over-extending their generosity. This can be wrong for one 
of two reasons. 


Generosity becomes a fault when it induces one to lavish quite expensive 
presents on persons outside one’s immediate family, while the family itself 
is doing without near-necessities or normal comforts. There is a type of per- 
son who feels humiliated by having to give inexpensive presents to friends, 
or if he cannot match the value of presents that others give to him. To avoid 
such humiliation he runs up heavy debts in buying presents or spends much 
of the money that should be used to bring comfort and happiness to his own 
family. This is wrong. Generosity toward friends is a virtue only when it can 
be afforded without slighting or burdening one’s immediate family. 


Generosity also becomes a fault, sometimes a great sin, when its motive 
is bad. Thus a man may buy expensive presents for a person who holds a pub- 
lic office with the intention of asking and receiving favors later on that would 
enrich him contrary to justice and the common good. Or a man may buy ex- 
pensive presents for a woman in order to win or hold her affections, though 
he has no right to those affections according to the law of God. Such motives 
for generosity completely destroy its value as a virtue; they turn it into evil. 


It is as bad to be generous to outsiders at the expense of one’s family, or 
for unworthy motives, as it is to be miserly. In fact it is wrong for the same 
reason that makes miserliness wrong, viz., that its purpose is the enrichment 
or glorification of self. Generosity is a virtue for those who can afford it, and 
who try to eliminate selfish motives from its exercise. That is why the highest 
form of generosity is to be found in giving to the poor, to the missions, to the 


cause of feligion, to relieving suffering. Such generosity receives its reward 
from God, not men. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





Three Names of Christ 


It is important at Christmas to see in the Christchild not only an 


attractive baby born in sad circumstances that evoke pity from the 
heart, but the One Who fulfills all the needs of every human being. 
He Himself designated the threefold service He would render to all 


by coming into the world, in the following words. 


1. “I am the way.” This figurative expression means that Christ 
came to point out the moral law that all must follow in order to 
win heaven. His precepts represent the way in which all His follow- 
ers must act. His example represents the virtues that all must try 
to practice in their own lives. His merits represent the graces He 
has obtained for all, to make obedience to His law possible and 
easy and fruitful for salvation. To walk in the way of Christ means, 
in His own words, to do whatsoever He has commanded. 


2. “I am the truth.” To recognize Christ as the Son of God 
must be followed by the acceptance of His revelations as the only 
answer to the questions that constantly arise in the human mind. 
He is the truth because He knows all things and because He can- 
not possibly deceive. He is the truth because everything men need- 
ed to know about God, about their souls, about eternity, about 
heaven and hell, about the means of salvation, He revealed. He 
came not only to tell men what to do, but to inform their minds, 
to satisfy their craving for truth, to teach them doctrines which 
alone can make obedience reasonable and possible. 


3. “I am the life.” While Christ came into the world to con- 
quer the eternal death to which men were doomed by their sins, 
He also came to give, or rather to be, a source of a new kind of 
life for men. That new life is the life of grace which is a share in 
His own divine life, which made St. Paul say: “I live, now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” He provided all the means whereby men 
could share in this new life: baptism, through which He said men 
were to be born again; Holy Communion, through which men 
“might live by Him forever,” and all the other sacraments that 
add to the divine life of the soul. 


In the crib of Christmas every Christian should see, not only a 


baby, but a way of living, new truths to know, and a life to be shared 


that death can never touch or diminish in any way. 
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Meditation Before Christmas 


You cannot have a merry Christmas unless your heart be filled with such 
thoughts as these before Christmas comes. Read them slowly; read them 


with prayer. 


F. Henggeler 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY, in every 
church and chapel, you will find the 
Christmas crib, with the Infant and 
Mary and Joseph and the animals of 
the stable, to tell without words the 
eternally surprising story of the birth 
of the Saviour. 

Sometimes I think all of us might 
have a better, holier, happier Christ- 
mas if we could see the Christmas crib 
and gaze upon the Infant in the manger 
before Christmas comes along; if we 
could look at the crib and listen to its 
story during all the days of Advent: if 
we could recall the Christmas story 
and look upon the Infant more 
thoughtfully; look upon Him not only 
as the lovely Infant of Christmas night, 
when all is bright and the angel choirs 
are singing, not only as the Infant 
sleeping in heavenly peace, but as our 
Saviour, suffering for us from the first 
moment of His life, suffering for us in 
the stable on Christmas night. 

If we look upon the Infant in the 
manger only when the glory of Christ- 
mas night is upon us, we may forget 
the one great purpose of His coming, 
which was to be our Saviour, to suffer 
for our sins. That message is brought 
to us by the angel when he says to the 
shepherds: “Do not be afraid, for I 
bring you a message of great joy for 
all people: this day is born to you a 
Saviour.” 

It was joyful news to know that the 
Saviour had come. It was wonderful. 
It is wonderful again and again as each 
Christmas comes to us with the same 
message: the Saviour is born; our God 


has come to save us. 

That is the real thrill of Christmas 
night; it brings heaven so close to us; 
it brings us so close to heaven. But in 
the thrill of that moment of being so 
close to heaven, in the gladness of 
hearing of our redemption, we so easily 
forget that for Him who has come to 
be our Saviour redemption means suf- 
fering. 

Weakness and helplessness are not 
looked for in one who has come to be 
a Saviour, to bring redemption and to 
bring it by suffering. But despite the 
apparent weakness and _ helplessness 
we see in the manger, this Child is not 
altogether like other children. This 
Child is God and therefore entitled to 
heaven, to divine honor, to angel- 
worship. But He comes down to our 
weakness and helplessness. Being God 
He becomes man; being great, He be- 
comes little; being Lord of all, He be- 
comes our servant; being innocent, He 
takes upon Himself the sins of the 
world; being strong, He becomes weak; 
being His own, He makes Himself 
ours; being happy, He becomes the 
Man of Sorrows; being rich, He be- 
comes poor. 

Why? The question repeats itself 
with every moment we look into the 
stable. Why has He done this? The 
answer is given by the angel: to be our 
Saviour. 

Why did He come from heaven to 
be born in a stable? Why did He turn 
from the right hand of His Father to 
lie in a manger? Why did He come 
from His throne above the stars to rest 
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upon .a_bed of straw? Why did He 
come from amidst the angels and take 
His place between a pair of beasts? 

To be our Saviour. 

He makes the angels glow with love, 
and now He shivers with cold. He car- 
ries heaven and earth in His hands, 
and now He must be carried in the 
arms. He provides food for men and 
beasts, and now He needs a little milk 
to sustain His life. He makes all heav- 
en happy, and now He weeps and 
moans. 

Why? To be our Saviour. 

“Come then,” says St. Francis, 
“come then and let us love the Babe 
of Bethlehem who has tried by such 
sufferings to draw our hearts to His.” 

e 

When children are born they are 
not conscious. They neither feel nor 
will they remember the pains and suf- 
ferings of infancy as they feel and will 
remember those of later years. Babies 
do not know their weakness; they often 
smile at danger or take hold of things 
that bring a shock of pain; they may 
laugh when grown-ups weep. 

But the Infant Jesus was fully 
conscious from the first moment of 
His life. He knew that He was God. 
He knew that He was an infant. He 
knew that He was the Saviour and that 
He had come to suffer. He knew that 
He was suffering now. 

He was fully conscious of all the 
persons and things around Him: dis- 
comfort and pain; the wind and the 
cold; the shame of being an outcast 
from the hearts and homes of men 
around Him. He knew it all. 

He saw the future too. “When He 
cometh into the world He saith: Sac- 
rifice and oblation thou wouldst not, 
but a body thou hast fitted to me.... 
Then said I, behold, I come.” How 
exquisite and delicate the fine sensibil- 
ities of that body which was fitted for 
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suffering by God Himself! Even in the 
crib He bore our sins, and He knew 
it. In the crib He was the Man of Sor- 
rows, and He knew it. In the crib He 
hung upon the cross, for “my sorrow 
is continually before me.” He knew it 
all. 

He saw each one of us, whose sins 
He was bearing. He saw us as He saw 
Nathaniel under the distant fig tree, as 
He saw the officer’s son in faraway 
Capharnaum and cured him. He saw 
us as He saw the daughter of the 
Canaanite woman sixty miles away and 
healed her, as He saw the lost sheep 
straying in the black of night. He saw 
us as He saw the other sheep that 
were not yet of His fold, as He saw the 
members of His Mystical Body, each 
in its proper place. As at the Last Sup- 
per, so now, too, in the crib, He knew 
“that the Father had given Him all 
things into His hands, and that He 
came from God and goeth to God;” 
and what. He knew, He saw. As a 
tiny Babe He saw our sins; and they 
afflicted His soul more grievously than 
the cross pained His body. 

He wanted it so; for “He loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in His 
own blood.” He saw, and the sight 
filled Him with sorrow, as when He 
looked upon Jerusalem and wept. He 
wanted to know, because He loved us. 
He wanted to know because He could 
suffer sooner, suffer longer, suffer more 
intensely. 

As we look upon the Infant in the 
manger, we are liable to forget that 
He, too, is looking upon us, thinking 
of us, each one of us. He knows the 
claims He has to our love and grati- 
tude. He knows what a glorious Christ- 
mas He prepared for us by the rich 
gifts He brought us. He is looking to 
see what we shall give Him in return 

e 


While the Infant lies in the crib He 
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is conscious not only of physical suf- 
fering but also of a terrible anguish 
that does not come by sense of pain. 
His anguish consists in this that He 
loves us so much and wants so much 
to tell us of His love, and He cannot 
do so, just because He is a baby. His 
love is imprisoned in His heart; it is 
bound by the chains of His Father’s 
will and doomed to helplessness and 
silence. 

Love longs to show itself, to express 
itself, to please the loved one. Love 
must come forth in looks, words, serv- 
ice, sacrifice, somehow. Love is a fire, 
eager to flash and flame and spread 
out and consume all that stands in its 
way. The greater the love, the keener 
is love’s agony when repressed. 

And the Infant’s love, which must 
remain locked in His heart, is infinite, 
because He is God. His love is as in- 
finite as the gift which He offers: Him- 
self! God! His love is as infinite as the 
eternity of the past during which it 
yearned for us; infinite as the eternity 
of the future through which it desires 
to cherish us in happiness; infinite as 
the chasm it spanned to come to us; 
infinite as the boundless malice of the 
sins it pardoned; infinite as the price- 
less grace that raised us to a share in 
God’s own nature and life. 

How intensely this love must try to 
show itself. But it cannot show itself 
now. The hour for this has not yet 
come. His Father’s will tells Him to 
wait many years, till He grows in wis- 
dom, age and grace, till the hour will 
come when He can preach and labor 
and suffer and die. 

So His love throbbed and yearned 
till we hear the words: “I have a 
baptism wherewith I am to be bap- 
tized, and how am I straitened until 
it be accomplished.” Even as a babe 
He could clearly see the cross on Cal- 
vary with the legend around it: 


“Greater love than this no man has, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

Prophets foresaw His sufferings and 
lamented: “Great as the sea is thy 
sorrow!” The love of Jesus longed for 
all that sorrow to prove His love for 
us. His love was so great that all His 
Passion seemed only as a baptism in 
which a few drops are sprinkled, or 
as a chalice that dwindles into small- 
ness when compared with the sea. 

But even then, in the manger, His 
anguish was made more bitter when 
He foresaw our loveless ingratitude. 

Deep in the Infant’s heart was writ- 
ten the mission for which the Father’s 
will had sent Him: “I am come to cast 
fire on the earth, and what will I but 
that it be kindled?” How earnestly He 
desires to see that fire burn can be 
measured by what He did. See all He 
did and suffered; how He multiplied 
His death by millions on our altars. 
His love breaks through time and 
space to reach us all and gather us up 
in its sheltering arms. How vast His 
wish! How bitter His disappointment! 

e 


That first Christmas night Jesus 
knew and felt that most men would 
have nothing to do with Him. It is true 
that a few shepherds came and went 
away and spoke about Him to a few 
others, but a short while later no one 
knew of Him in nearby Jerusalem. 
Then Simeon and Anne spoke of Him; 
but when the three kings arrived, men 
seemed to know nothing of Him either 
in Bethlehem or in Jerusalem. 

Jesus had to flee into Egypt. Men 
would not allow Him to reign over 
their hearts and preferred to nail Him 
to the cross of shame and hate. Men 
would not love Him even though for 
their sake He came down to earth and 
was laid in a manger and finally in a 
grave. 
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Even. in the crib the Child’s heart 
was pierced by the vision of man’s 
heartlessness to Him. What a Christ- 
mas for the Holy Child! Angels came 
to rejoice with the shepherds, while 
crucifying anguish crushed the soul of 
the Infant in the manger. 

e 


The pictures we have been turning 
over in our mind are not the pictures 
we ordinarily associate with Christmas; 
these thoughts are not the thoughts 
that occupy our mind when we kneel 
before the crib. But they are the 
thoughts which we can profitably have 
in mind at the beginning of Advent as 
a preparation for Christmas, for they 
will help us to offer a bit of suffering, 
a bit of sacrifice, a bit of penance and 
self-denial as a pledge of the love we 
want to have for Him. 

You can make the Way of the 
Cross, or assist at holy Mass on week- 
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days. Don’t grumble about the weather 
or complain of your aches and pains 
and all the little troubles at home or 
at work. Make an extra visit to Him 
in the tabernacle, or say an extra 
rosary. 

Then, on Christmas day, you will 
not ask as the Wise Men did, “Where 
is he that is born a king?” You will be 
looking for Him who is born a Saviour. 
And you will know Him well. You 
will know where He dwells. You will 
look for Him in the manger and you 
will find Him. You will look up to the 
altar, too, and see Him during holy 
Mass, come down from heaven again 
to rest in the stable of the hearts of all 
the wise men and women of the world, 
who come as little children, following 
His star from afar, to adore Him and 
to receive Him and the gifts He brings 
them. 


Merry Christmas 


To a Physician 


Out of this dark December morning’s stillness 
A new-born Infant’s cry is weakly heard, 

Whose voice will one day challenge ev’ry illness, 
Through Whom to hope the hopeless will be stirred. 


He is the One Who heals the throng’s diseases; 
He is the One Who broken men makes whole; 

But greater still, in Him death’s power ceases 
Who died that death might never touch a soul. 


His is the power your healing arts are shared with, 
His is the goal that yours must also be; 

His name may yours forever be compared with— 
Physician healing for eternity. 


O may your hands be deft, your judgment gifted, 
Your diagnoses and prognoses sure— 

That men may live, or if they die be lifted 
To where no human heartache needs a cure. 
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Old World Christmas 


There are parts of the world in which Christ is never’absent from a Christmas 
celebration. May the day come when it will be so all over the world. 


L. G. Miller 


ON THE day before Christmas, 1951, 
I had a caller just as I was getting 
ready to leave for camp from my little 
apartment in the Bindermichl army 
housing area near Linz, Austria. It was 
about eight o’clock in the morning, and 
‘at the door stood my friend, Father 
Mayer, pastor of the neighboring 
Austrian parish. 

“Gruess Gott!” said Father Mayer 
in the traditional greeting. 

“Gruess Gott!” I replied. “Bitte, 
kommen sie herein, Hochwuerden.” 

My speaking knowledge of German 
was sketchy in the extreme, and Fa- 
ther Mayer could speak not a word of 
English, but we generally managed to 
get along fairly well by piecing together 
German, Latin and a homemade sign 
language. This time it did not take 
him long to get his message across to 
me. He was extending an invitation 
for me to join him in the Jesukindlein- 
fest or Christmas eve celebration in 
his home. 

After some quick figuring, I thought 
I would be able to make it. I had 
scheduled confessions for my troops in 
the afternoon, and then later that 
night. If all went well, I would be free 
at the appointed hour, which was seven 
o'clock. The good pastor assured me 
that the feast, on the vigil of Christ- 
mas, was sanctioned by tradition and 
the bishop’s permission. 

And so it transpired. Shortly before 
seven I set out from my quarters to 
walk the few blocks to the rectory. The 
air was fresh and sharp, and there was 
a light fall of snow on the ground. I 


left the area covered by huge blocks 
of apartments (built by Hitler for the 
Linz steel-workers, and now used by 
U.S. army families), and passed in 
front of Father Mayer’s church, which 
stood just across the street. It was a 
poor little structure, put together piece- 
meal out of such scraps of lumber as 
were available, and was far too small 
for its purpose. Father Mayer esti- 
mated the number of Catholics in his 
parish limits as being close to 5000. 
His fond dream of a new and adequate 
church was conditioned on the seem- 
ingly hopeless task of collecting a mil- 
lion schillings (a schilling was worth 
about five cents) from his largely luke- 
warm congregation. 

There were few people in the streets. 
Christmas eve in Austria is dedicated 
essentially to the home. A few weeks 
earlier, on St. Nicholas day, there had 
been laughing crowds escorting the 
holy bishop in his episcopal robes and 
long white beard, and Krampus, his 
helper, an unregenerate demon, equip- 
ped realistically with long, unkempt 
black hair and fangs and tail and his 
bundle of switches which in every 
home he applied with a will to the 
bare legs of naughty children. And a 
fortnight later, on the feast of Epiph- 
any, the three kings would be out 
roaming the streets in all their solemn 
attire. But tonight, Christmas eve, at 
this hour the streets were all but 
deserted. 

After a short walk I came to anoth- 
er block of apartments used by Aus- 
trians, and it was in this block that 
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Father’ Mayer had his rectory. 

I rang the bell at Apartment 37, and 
my host himself answered the door. 
With a warm greeting he ushered me 
in, and I shook hands with his two 
young priest assistants and with his 
housekeeper, all of them beaming with 
the joy which at the Christmas season 
transmits itself without the need of a 
common language. 

We sat for a short while in the front 
room while I attempted a few phrases 
from my limited supply of German 
conversational gambits, causing con- 
sternation and amusement in about 
equal parts. Soon the pastor signalled 
that the time for the fest was at hand. 

The dining room in which we gath- 
ered was small and cozy, and Maria, 
the housekeeper, had made it as 
Christmassy as possible, considering 
the limitations of space. In one corner 
was a Christmas tree, highly decorated 
and laden with candles, which Maria 
was in the act of lighting. Beneath it 
and around it were a number of wrap- 
ped gifts. A small buffet-bureau on the 
side had on it several dishes of delica- 
cies, and was garnished with small 
evergreen boughs. The dining room 
table itself, of course, was fairly groan- 
ing with dishes of various tempting 
foods. There were at least a dozen va- 
rieties of dainty cookies, baked in all 
sorts of odd shapes and forms. Maria 
must indeed have spent long hours pre- 
paring such an elaborate and imagina- 
tive array. 

In the place of honor on the table, 
elevated a little, and laid on a snowy 
white napkin in a nest of tiny ever- 
green sprigs, was the Jesukindlein, a 
small statue of the Infant Jesus. Every- 
thing we were about to do centered 
around the Jesukindlein, and not for a 
moment in the course of the evening 
was He forgotten. 

“Is this Jesukindleinfest the general 
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custom throughout Austria?” I asked 
Father Mayer. 

“Indeed!” he replied. “Every Cath- 
olic family for whom it is at all possi- 
ble is gathered together just as we are, 
and the dining room is decorated in 
much the same way. What we are do- 
ing here is being done by many, many 
others tonight in Austria.” 

The electric light was now extin- 
guished so that only the soft glow of 
the candles on tree and table remained. 
Father Mayer, as head of the home, 
took his place at the head of the table, _ 
with the rest of us in our respective 
places. Near the door stood Maria, her 
face flushed with excitement and hap- 
piness. Solemnly, slowly, Father Mayer 
began to read the Christmas gospel in 
German. As always before, I found 
a piercing sweetness in the account: 

“And it came to pass while they 
were there that the days for her to be 
delivered were fulfilled. And _ she 
brought forth her firstborn son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger, because there 
was no room for them in the inn....” 

The reading finished, Father Mayer 
led the recitation of the Weihnachts 
rosenkranz, a few Hail Marys, between 
each of which was inserted an antiphon 
and responsory: 

“Let us adore the infant Jesus, who 
was laid in a manger.” 

“Who was born and who suffered 
for us.” 

Now, our prayers completed, was 
the time for greetings. Father Mayer, 
his face wreathed in smiles, gave each 
of us the Pax, the traditional Christian 
kiss of peace; we shook each other’s 
hands with the ancient salutation: 
“Froehliche Weihnacht!” “Merry 
Christmas!” From beneath the tree the 
pastor picked up an armful of gaily 
wrapped gifts and handed them around 
according to the designation on each 
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package. They were simple gifts — a 
scarf, an inexpensive pair of gloves; 
for Maria, a huge new gebetbuch 
(prayer-book) with red gilt edges. 
Even I was not left out; in my hands 
I found a tiny, hand-carved crib set, 
which I have before me on the corner 
of my desk as I write. It is about eight 
inches wide and high and deep, and in 
the recess of a dark-stained little stable 
are the tiny wood figures of the Infant 
and Mary and Joseph, with even a 
shepherd and his sheep, while poised 
above the roof is a little star. There 
is nothing elaborate or luxurious about 
the set, yet I am sure you could not 
find its like in Macy’s or Wannamak- 
er’s. It is to me a kind of symbol of in- 
dividual artistic achievement as op- 
posed to mass-production. 

And now was the time to fall upon 
the feast. Maria disappeared into the 
kitchen, from which savoury odors had 
been creeping forth. We took our 
places around the table, and in a mo- 
ment Maria reappeared with the soup 
which she ladled out with a knoedel 
for each one — a kind of dumpling 
flavored with chopped meat, and high- 
ly and rightfully prized. After the soup 
we could take either roast duck or 
wiener schnitzel or both, and there 
were whole potatoes roasted golden 
brown and rich dark gravy and fra- 
grant rothkuhl and a half dozen relishes 
and garnishes besides. 

“You must not suppose that we eat 
like this always,” said Father Mayer, 
“but at least on Christmas we must 
celebrate.” 

We progressed through the meal, 
and despite the difference of language 
and difficulty of communication, I felt 
as thoroughly at home as if I had been 
in my own house. The two young 
priest-assistants, I learned, after we 
had laboriously and hilariously ex- 
changed words and phrases in several 


languages, were veterans of service in 
the Nazi armies. All of the younger 
German and Austrian priests had been 
drafted and had to serve their time, 
some in the sanitary battalions, some 
as hospital corpsmen, and many in the 
infantry on the front lines. One of them 
had served in von Paulus’s army be- 
fore Stalingrad, and I remember him 
saying to me with great seriousness: 

“IT hope, when war with Russia 
comes, that you Americans will not 
make the mistake we did, of under- 
estimating the Russian winter. No one 
can understand it who has not lived 
through it.” 

At length, after all the dishes had 
been cleared away, and we had linger- 
ed for a suitable period over our black 
coffee fortified with a few drops of 
brandy, one of the assistants went in- 
to another room and returned with a 
guitar. Small German hymn-books 
were passed around, and Father Mayer 
said: 

“First, let us sing ‘Stille Nacht.’ ” 

I felt a mist in my eyes as the beau- 
tiful carol sounded softly amid the 
moving candlelight shadows: 


“Stille nacht, heilige nacht, 
Alles schlaeft, einsam wacht, 
Nur das traute hochheilige parr, 
Holder knabe im lockigem haar, 
Schlaf im himmlische ruh, 
Schlaf im himmlische ruh.” 


After that it had to be “Schoenstes 
kindlein” and a dozen other of the be- 
loved old carols. With most of them I 
could easily recognize the melody, even 
though the words might be strange to 
me. 

Altogether, it was an unforgettable 
experience. The gentle chords of the 
guitar, the muted voices in harmony — 
all of it as a simple serenade to the 
Jesukindlein whose image rested on 
the table — I can picture it as vividly 
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as if it happened yesterday. 
- e 


As I walked home a little later 
through the clear, cold night, I could 
not help reflecting on the contrast. In 
how many American homes Christmas 
is celebrated without any Christian sig- 
nificance being attached to it at all. We 
have gifts, we have holly wreaths, we 
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have evergreens. Many of us have 
everything but the One without Whom 
there would be no Christmas at all — 
Christ. 

Perhaps we would be a much hap- 
pier and more contented race if we 
restored Him to the place of honor, 
on His birthday, which is rightfully 
His. 


Merry Christmas 


To a University Student 


In deep research and labored concentration 


You seek for learning; 


The price is high for higher education 


And wisdom’s earning. 


Forget not, then, the all wise world’s Creator 


Who in this season 


Brought to all men a wisdom far far greater 
Than could their reason. 


O may no dream of worldly wisdom cheat you 


Of thirst to hear Him, 


Nor of this dream: that when you die He’ll meet you 
And keep you near Him. 


D. F. M. 


Merry Christmas 


To One in Pain 


Cherish the Babe in the cave of your heart 
Though lowly its portal and draped with pain, 

Behold He is there! You have felt the smart 
Of embedded thorns where His head has lain. 


Take It! 


Few gifts you see 


Are free. 


One free gift stands apart: 


Christ in your heart! 


LGM 
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Questions About Midnight Mass 


The Mass is part of the word Christmas. Yet many who celebrate Christmas 
know nothing about the Mass. Here are questions they ask that every Catholic 


should be able to answer. 


L. F. Hyland 


WHEREVER MIDNIGHT Mass is 
celebrated on Christmas, it is usual to 
find some persons who are not Cath- 
olics on hand. The unusual feature of 
a midnight church service appeals to 
them. They are drawn to the joyous 
singing and the new rendering of old 
carols that are made part of the serv- 
ice. And they instinctively feel that it 
is especially appropriate to celebrate 
the birthday of Christ by spending an 
hour or so in the church in the dead 
of night. 

Many of these non-Catholics who 
attend a midnight Mass, however, are 
completely mystified by what goes on 
before their eyes. This is especially 
true if they are attending Mass for the 
first time in their lives. If they have 
done so at the invitation of Catholic 
friends, they usually have many ques- 
tions to ask after it is over, or, if they 
don’t quite reach the point of asking 
the questions, they at least wonder 
about the things they have seen. Every 
intelligent Catholic should encourage 
the questions, and should be able to 
answer them in a simple way. 

Following are some of the first ques- 
tions that traditionally come to the 
mind of a non-Catholic who has seen 
Mass celebrated for the first time. At- 
tached to them are simple answers that 
all Catholics should be ready to give. 
Indeed, such simple explanations of 
the Mass should be offered by Cath- 
olics when they invite non-Catholics 
to attend it with them, or on the way 
to church. Surely any Catholic who 


could not say as much as is set down 
here in response to questions about 
the Mass, should not rest until he 
can actually say much more about the 
central act of worship in the Catholic 
religion. 

e 

Q. The Catholic Mass, especially at 
midnight on Christmas, seems to be 
very beautiful. But it is also terribly 
complicated. What is it all about? 

A. To begin with, let me show you 
how simple the heart of the Mass, even 
a solemn high Mass, really is. I can 
readily understand that you would be 
puzzled by all the different things you 
see done and the many prayers you 
hear recited or sung, but the one cen- 
tral action around which everything 
else revolves is exceedingly simple. 

Q. What is that central action? 

A. It takes place during the few 
moments in which the priest who is 


‘celebrating the Mass (at a solemn high 


Mass he is the one who usually stands 
at the center of the altar, between the 
other two) bends down over the white 
host and then the chalice with wine 
in it, and says the words that were 
said by Christ at the Last Supper when 
He held bread and a cup of wine in 
His hands. 

Q. What are those words? 

A. If you look up any Bible, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, you will find them 
in the 26th chapter of St. Matthew, in 
the 14th chapter of St. Mark, in the 
22nd chapter of St. Luke, and in the 
11th chapter of the first letter of St. 
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Paul io the Corinthians. The words 
Christ said were these: “Take ye and 
eat: This is my body which shall be 
delivered for you. Take ye and drink: 
This is my blood of the New Testa- 
ment which shall be shed for many 
unto remission of sins.” The priest at 
Mass says these words in fulfillment of 
the command Christ gave to the apos- 
tles after He had said them Himself 
and, by His divine power effected just 
what the words stated: the changing 
of bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood. This was His command: “This 
do for the commemoration of me. For 
as often as you shall eat this bread and 
drink this chalice, you shall show the 
death of the Lord until He come.” 
Catholics believe, therefore, that the 
fulfillment of this command by an or- 
dained priest does change bread and 
wine into Christ’s Body and Blood as 
they were offered on the cross, and 
does “show the death of the Lord” 
once more. The whole Mass centers 
around that. The action is completed, 
of course as it was at the Last Supper, 
when priest and people receive -the 
Body and Blood of the Lord in Holy 
Communion. P 

Q. That does seem simple. But why 
all the other prayers the priest says, 
and all the other involved actions? 

A. All the other prayers and actions 
of the Mass have been added by the 
Church, many of them in the first 
three centuries, merely to help both 
priest and people to prepare them- 
selves properly for the central action, 
and to give thanks for it and to apply 
it rightly to themselves afterward. 
Don’t forget that even Our Lord, be- 
fore He uttered the words that are the 
center of the Mass, talked to the Apos- 
tles for a long time to prepare them. 

Q. But why are all the prayers of 
the Mass said in Latin? How can a 
person be helped by these prayers when 


he cannot understand them? 

A. First of all, let me assure you 
that it is the easiest thing in the world 
for anyone to know exactly what the 
priest is saying during Mass. Prayer- 
books, with the complete translation 
of every word of the Mass, are avail- 
able to all. Millions of copies are 
printed and sold or given away every 
year. Thousands of Catholics follow 
right along with the priest and say 
every word he says, they in English 
and he in Latin. 

Q. But why does not the priest him- 
self say the prayers in English? 

A. The Catholic Church continues 
to have Latin used in the actual cele- 
bration of Mass because the Latin 
language, being a dead language, i.e., 
one that is no longer used for conver- 
sation by any large group of people, 
always remains the same. You know 
how phrases used in English change in 
meaning or lose their meaning in the 
course of time. That cannot happen 
any more to a Latin phrase, and the 
use of Latin makes it certain that the 
prayers of the Mass will be always 
the same, never changing or losing 
their meaning. Also the ancient Latin 
language in use at Mass reminds peo- 
ple that the Mass goes back to the very 
time of Christ, when Latin was actual- 
ly spoken in the world. However, I 
should add that this use of Latin in 
the Mass is not an ironclad rule that 
could never be changed. Some coun- 
tries of the world, especially in the 
far east, have always been permitted 
to use their vernacular in celebrating 
Mass. If circumstances arose that 
seemed to outweigh the value of using 
the ancient Latin in the rest of the 
world, I’m sure that the Pope would 
consider them carefully and in due 
time act upon them. 

Q. Why do the priests at Mass dress 
up in all those beautiful but strange 
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garments? 

A. This again is a means by which 
people are reminded that the Mass 
goes back to ancient times. We call 
what the priest wears at Mass “vest- 
ments.” These vestments represent the 
kind of clothing worn by the Romans 
in the first days of Christianity. It is 
true that the various items have under- 
gone some changes, and above all, they 
have been given a spiritual symbolism 
or significance. Some day I shall ex- 
plain to you what part of the ancient 
Roman attire is represented by each 
vestment, and what spiritual signif- 
icance it now has. 

Q. One can tell from a glance that 
these vestments, as you call them, as 
well as many other things in your 
church, are very expensive. Is that not 
rather a useless or foolish expenditure 
of money? 

A. It all depends on how firmly you 
believe that the Mass is actually the 
renewal of the great sacrifice of Christ 
on the cross, or, as He Himself said, 
“the showing of His death” to the 
world for man’s redemption. If you 
could truly believe that Christ becomes 
present on the altar during Mass, I am 
sure you would want to bring the best 
things you could find in the world to 
greet Him and honor Him with. Be- 
sides, these beautiful vestments and 
other adornments of the sanctuary re- 
mind those who are present of the 
reality of God’s real presence there. 
And the more they are reminded of 
that, the more eager they become to 
see to it that the best things are used 
to give honor to God. 

Q. Is there a special meaning to all 
those complicated maneuverings and 
different actions that the priest goes 
through? 

A. Yes, all of them have a meaning 
as expressing something of the spirit 
of the prayers being said, or as repre- 


senting symbolically the spirit of pen- 
ance, petition, adoration, thanksgiving, 
that are due to God. For example, 
you must have noticed that at one 
point in the Mass, the priest had water - 
poured on his hands and then washed 
and dried them. That is merely to sig- 
nify the fact that one’s hands and one’s 
whole being should be clean when tak- 
ing part in the great sacrifice. 

Q. Why were there so many priests 
in the sanctuary at midnight Mass? 

A. Because that Mass was a solemn 
high Mass, the most elaborate of all 
Catholic ceremonies (with the excep- 
tion of a solemn pontifical Mass, which 
means one in which a bishop or arch- 
bishop celebrates the Mass). Christ- 
mas is one of the greatest feasts of the 
year, and so the Church permits every 
parish where it is possible to have a 
solemn high Mass, with three priests 
participating at the altar, to celebrate it. 
We Catholics speak of a low Mass, in 
which one priest says Mass and merely 
recites all the prayers; a high Mass, in 
which one priest says the Mass but 
sings certain parts of it and is assisted 
by a choir or at least one singer; and 
a solemn high Mass, in which the 
priest who says the Mass is assisted by 
two other priests at the altar and by 
a choir. But, remember, these different 
kinds of Masses are different only in 
the accidental ceremonies that are 
used. In all cases, the essence of the 
Mass is the pronouncement of the 
words Christ commanded the priest 
to say over the bread and wine as I 
described before. 

Q. Why are there no women in the 
sanctuary during a Mass? 

A. Because the Catholic Church 
believes in the Bible and therefore 
obeys the command of St. Paul, set 
down in the first epistle of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians, XIV, 34-35, in which 
he states that women are to be silent 
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in church. 

Q. Why was the bell rung at cer- 
tain times during the Mass? 

A. Merely to remind the people of 
the important parts of the Mass. I 
told you that the simple essence of the 
Mass is the repetition of Our Lord’s 
words over the bread and wine, by 
which they are changed into His Body 
and Blood. There are two other parts 
of the ceremony that are important to 
help the people present to offer the 
Mass with the priest. One is when the 
priest takes the bread and wine and 
prepares them for the transforming 
words by special prayers and by offer- 
ing them in a special way to God. That 
is called the offertory, and the bell is 
rung then to remind people that they 
should offer the bread and wine with 
the priest. Then the bell is rung in the 
great silence of the consecration, i.e., 
when the priest speaks the words of 
Christ over the bread and wine and 
then raises them aloft to be adored by 
the peopie. Lastly the bell is rung at 
the Communion, i.e., when the priest 
is about to consume the Body and 
Blood of Christ and to invite the peo- 
ple to come forward and do the same. 

Q. I have heard it said that Cath- 
olic priests do wrong in not permitting 
the people to receive both the bread 
and wine when they take the sacra- 
ment. How do Catholics answer that? 

A. Remember that, after the con- 
secration of the Mass, i.e., the mo- 
ment when the priest pronounces the 
words Christ used over the bread and 
wine, Catholics believe that the bread 
and wine are no longer present but 
that Christ is truly there under those 
appearances of bread and wine. They 
believe moreover that each small host 
and each fraction of a host has become 
the whole Christ, and each droplet of 
wine has been transformed into the 
person of Christ. They believe this 
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because it is the simple meaning of 
Christ’s words: “This is my Body; this 
is the chalice of my Blood,” and be- 
cause it is foolish to think that Christ 
would choose to be present in a broken 
or divided or dead way as He would 
be if only His bloodless body were 
to take the place of the bread and 
only His separated and lifeless blood 
were to take the place of the wine. 
Since Christ is present, body and 
blood, soul and divinity, under the 
form of each host and under the form 
of each drop of wine, it is not im- 
portant that those who receive Com- 
munion be given both the consecrated 
host and wine. For solid, practical rea- 
sons, the Catholic Church has the peo- 
ple receive Communion only under the 
form of bread, and in so doing, de- 
prives them of none of the privileges 
and graces of the great sacrament be- 
cause Christ is entirely there. 

Q. Who made up the various pray- 
ers that the priest says in Latin during 
the Mass? 

A. Many of them are taken directly 
from the Bible. In every Mass what is - 
called “the epistle” is read; that is a 
portion of the Bible, either the Old 
Testament or the New, containing in- 
structions given by a representative of 
God — a prophet, apostle, etc. In 
every Mass a “Gospel” is read; that 
is always a portion of one of the four 
Gospels dealing with the words or ac- 
tions of Christ Himselt. Many of the 
other prayers of the Mass were com- 
posed in the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, and represent most beautiful 
expressions of penance, gratitude, 
adoration and petition. 

Q. What does a good Catholic feel 
when he attends Mass? What does he 
do? 

A. A good Catholic knows that at 
Mass he is offering, with the priest at 
the altar, the sacrifice of Christ on His 
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cross to the Father in heaven for his 
redemption and the redemption of the 
world. A good Catholic often uses his 
own English missal, which is the name 
given to the book that has all the 
prayers said by the priest at Mass, and 
follows along with the priest. How- 
ever, there is no obligation binding all 
Catholics to use a missal. Some merely 
meditate on the passion of Our Lord 
during Mass, or use a prayerbook that 
offers some of the prayers of the Mass 
to read and meditate on. Good Cath- 
Olics, too, love especially to receive 


Communion when they attend Mass, 
thus most perfectly fulfilling the in- 
tent of Christ with the priest. 

Q. One more question. Why don’t 
more Catholics talk about the Mass 
to those of us who know nothing 
about it? 

A. I guess, I guess it’s because too 
many take it for granted, and forget 
that, to many of those who have never 
learned anything about it, an explana- 
tion of it would be the most beautiful 
thing in the world. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Newsman 


Your task is breaking news 
Like bread to men 

Who hunger for the facts: 
Where, why and when. 


Let no unholy fear 
Or fools’ respect 

The greatest news of all 
Make you neglect. 


But speak and speak again 
Till all shall hear 

The news from Bethlehem— 
The day—the year— 


That brought redemption’s hope, 
One holy morn, 

To all the doomed and lost, 
When Christ was born. 


D. F. M. 


Merry Christmas 


To a Little Boy 


When Jesus was a little boy 
He filled His mother’s heart with joy. 


He always did what He was told, 
Was never cross, was never bold. 


So may you always try to be 
As good a little boy as He. 


L. G. M. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 


Is Mixed Company-Keeping a Mortal Sin? 

Problem: I am a Catholic nineteen years old and have a non-Catholic 
boy-friend whom I like very much. Recently my father told me that I must 
give this boy up because it is a mortal sin for a Catholic to keep steady 
company with a non-Catholic. I am sure that this cannot be true because if 
it is there are surely hundreds of Catholics committing this mortal sin. My 
father reads THE LIGUORIAN and I beg you to write the truth about this ques- 
tion so that he will understand. 

Solution: Your father is considerably nearer the truth than the many young 
Catholics who are endangering their happiness and their souls by mixed com- 
pany-keeping, even though there are some distinctions to be made in the 
matter. 

Your father no doubt bases his statements on a principle that is clearly 
set down in the Canon Law of the Catholic Church, according to which Cath- 
olics are seriously forbidden to enter into mixed marriages. The law goes on 
to state that this prohibition arises from the divine law whenever there is 
danger of loss or lessening of the faith of the Catholic, whenever there is 
danger that the children of such a marriage will be deprived of a full Cath- 
olic upbringing, and whenever there is danger of scandal or weakening of the 
faith of others. (Experience proves that in most mixed marriages some of 
these dangers are to be found.) But even apart from these dangers which one 
may not deliberately encounter without breaking the divine law, mixed mar- 
riages are forbidden to Catholics by the universal ecclesiastical law. 

Since mixed marriage itself is thus forbidden, the conclusion can surely be 
drawn that, since company-keeping is only lawful when it may be a prepara- 
tion for a good marriage, mixed company-keeping is unlawful for Catholics. 
There may be exceptions to this general rule, but the exceptions can be 
based only on definite reasons for which the Church grants dispensations for 
Catholics to marry non-Catholics. Some of the exceptions would be based on 
the following circumstances: 1) If a Catholic lives in an area in which there 
are very few Catholics, so that there is little chance of marriage except with 
a non-Catholic. 2) If a Catholic is well past the ordinary years in which mar- 
riage is thought about, and thus has greatly lessened chances of finding a 
partner for marriage. 3) If a Catholic starts going with a non-Catholic who 
almost at once shows a sincere interest in the Catholic faith and thus gives 
solid hope that he (or she) will become a Catholic, preferably before mar- 
riage or even engagement. In any case the company-keeping is forbidden if 
there is obvious danger to the faith or morals or future children of the 
Catholic. 

As a girl of nineteen, living in a city with a large Catholic population, 
you cannot defend your mixed company-keeping on either of the first two 
counts. If you are on the sure way to making your boy-friend a Catholic, you 
need only convince your father of that and all will be well. 
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The Challenge to Hate 


There is not a person in the world who cannot make something personal out 
of this forthright meditation. It is a good one for Christmas. 


F. M. Lee 


ONCE UPON a time, this world went 
spinning out into the great blue uni- 
verse. It spun from the finger of God, 
and as it went, He could not quite take 
His eyes off it. Especially, one little 
bit of it beneath a great oak tree. And, 
as much as God need hurry, He hur- 
ried after it, and He scooped up this 
little bit of earth beneath the great oak 
tree. For, God had a wonderful idea. 
He was going to make a man. And He 
would make him so beautiful that even 
God would love him terribly deeply, 
and so free that he could turn right 
around and love God terribly deeply, 
too. So, very deftly and very quickly, 
God moulded man. The scientists are 
still searching to know all the things 
that He did in that moment. And 
Adam lay there, looking pretty nice, 
except that he was dead. That is, if 
you can die before you live. 

The next moment was the most im- 
portant thing that ever happened for 
you and me. For, inasmuch as God 
need muse, He was musing about put- 
ting Adam into action. What kind of 
spirit should give life to this clay? 
What kind of soul should give light to 
its eyes, and grace to its being? That 
was a fine moment, when the Godhead 
hovered over our poor bit of clay, and 
then at last, — there came the glori- 
ous, splendid, dangerous decision! 

“Let us make him according to our 
own image and likeness!” 

And God did create, then, the first 
human soul, and He fondled it, and 
kissed it, and breathed it softly into the 
clay that was Adam, and the first man 
stirred and awoke. I wonder if he 


yawned. 

Now, all this little story from the 
first page of the Bible has been retold 
because it seems such a splendid chal- 
lenge to be flung, first of all, at the 
pleasant people who base their lives 
only on what is called the Golden Rule. 
‘Do unto others what you would have 
them do unto you.” Yes, but why? Just 
to keep from getting hurt by them? It 
sounds a bit like an insurance policy. 
A sort of tit for tat, and nothing very 
noble about it. Whereas, really, we 
have to be kind and forgive others 
simply because of what happened on 
the great day that God made Adam. 
For God made Adam after His Own 
Image, and He made you and me the 
same way. That makes us all twins 
deep inside, the living twin images of 
our God. Our souls are all identical 
twins, — yours and Tom’s and Kate’s 
and the person you hate, and the ones 
you love, and the ones you laugh at, 
and the ones you criticize, — all twins. 
Wouldn’t you hate to see twins slug- 
ging it out, all the time? And we are 
such beautiful twins, too! A person 
once reached heaven, and knelt down 
to adore what he thought was God, but 
he was kindly told to get up off his 
knees, and was informed that, for the 
first time in his life, he was looking at 
an immortal soul in the state of grace! 
And why shouldn’t it look like God? 
It is His Image, isn’t it? 

And yet, in season and out of sea- 
son, Our conversations, having lightly 
touched the topic of the weather, set- 
tle down happily to the juicy problem 
of personalities. The great American 
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indoor sport — gossip! And, three- 
quarters of the time, the person whose 
flesh we are picking off his bones could 
not do much about our dislikes, any- 
way. He is what he is, and he cannot 
do a whole lot about it. Environment, 
taste, temperament, background, edu- 
cation, do quite closet a human being, 
prefabricate him (of course, the grace 
of God and our will-power are two 
wonderful collaborators when they war 
upon our defects), and it is hard to 
get out of the closet. Do we not often 
criticize others simply because they are 
different, not worse, than ourselves? 
What a terrible crime! To be different 
than us! Listen to those guardian 
angels laugh. 

There is the story of Evangeline. 
We recall the group of Acadians, 
rudely hurried out of their church serv- 
ices one evening by a band of soldiers, 
and forced into oarless vessels upon 
the Atlantic. Can you imagine one 
woman, critically sizing up the lady 
next to her, and, hissing above the roar 
of the waves; 

“You would wear that outlandish 
dress on this trip!” 

As if anyone had time to pack or 
choose! And it is so very much the 
same when God bundles us on the 
train hurtling for the eternities. No 
packing, or choosing; no selection of 
background, no choice of physical or 
mental gifts. (Wouldn’t you have 
chosen a bit differently for yourself?) 
God will judge others by the gifts He 
gave them; we seem to judge them by 
the gifts that He did not give them. 
Basically, are we not criticizing Him 
for His failure with the others? He 
failed to make them just like us, His 
flawless ones! 

We simply must keep thinking of 
and meditating on the souls of all our 
twins. They, too, were breathed into 
life by God, fondled by Him, loved 
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by Him, died for by Him. Their souls 
are all grade A; that clay casing, that 
body, that temporary abode causes all 
the trouble. We do not like the frames, 
the frames in which God has hung His 
great masterpiece. But if a man named 
Edward were invited to your home, 
and you showed him a lovely painting, 
and he spent all his time criticizing the 
ancient, battered frame in which you 
had hung the picture, and missed all 
the beauty of the painting, would you 
not rather feel ‘fie on Edward’? 

We are a fine raft of heretics. We 
smugly think we are the true article, 
the real Catholic, the defined Chris- 
tian, because we attend Holy Mass on 
Sunday, receive Holy Communion 
daily or weekly, say the rosary, and 
make the Lenten devotions. We have 
set up our own mark of a true Chris- 
tian, but we are two thousand years 
too late. The founder of an organiza- 
tion has the right to set the mark, the 
brand by which his followers shall be 
known, and Christ made it hopelessly 
clear. 

“By this, shall all men know that 
you are my disciples, that you have 
love, one for another.” 

As He looks down upon His world, 
He searches for that mark in our lives. 
He had better find it. Do you remem- 
ber the way He ground into the dust 
the men who wanted to stone the 
adulteress? Yet, what they were doing 
was commanded by the law. How, 
then, does Christ really feel about us, 
who can point to no law as we merci- 
lessly stone away at our twins, pul- 
verizing their reputations instead of 
their heads? They are all His children, 
and the Father, Who watches you stone 
His children, does not really think that 
you love Him. 

When Christianity was young, you 
could have gone down almost any road 
in Europe, and though you were dressed 
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in the rags of a beggar, there was al- 
ways a room waiting for you in every 
home. It was called Christ’s Room by 
these people who understood and lived 
out His doctrine in its full, young vigor. 
To them, you were the tired, wander- 
ing Christ, to be cared for, and tended 
to, as long as you wished to stay. They 
had a terrific Charity Drive — right 
in their hearts. And with great wis- 
dom, for they knew that Our Lord had 
not only made charity the mark and 


brand and platform of His doctrine, : 


but had promised to stand by it and 
judge us on that very issue. 

“For I was hungry, and you gave 
me to eat. And I was thirsty, and you 
gave me to drink.” 

“When did I do this, Lord?” 

“Amen, I say to you, as often as 
you have done it to the least of these, 
my little ones, you have done it unto 
Me.” And I might say on, that I was 
cruel, and mean, and nagging, and 
cranky; sick, temperamental, and al- 
most broke your heart, but you looked 
on down past that flesh, and there, 
deep within that spirit, you found Me, 
and for Me, for the love of Me, for 
the love of your Christ, and with char- 
ity for your Christ, yea, for Christian 
charity, you put up with it all, and you 
forgave; you laid that person across 
your shoulders, even as I laid the cross 
upon Mine own, and you carried that 
rough, biting, riving cross all the way 
to my throne. And now, I am your 
reward. Enter upon the joys prepared 
for you from the foundations of the 
world! 

“The little ones,” He said, “these, 
my little ones.” Not the children, for 
everyone loves them. No, He meant 
the other little ones, the ones without 
the personality to attract dates, the 
friendless ones, the sick, disfigured 
ones. They are the little ones of this 
world, and their Christ’s Room must 


be in our hearts. Come on, oil the 
hinges. You are sitting on every chair 
in the Room. Swing wide open that 
door, and let the little ones in. Phone 
that lady right now, and act as though 
there never was an argument. Shock 
your guests by taking up for the absent 
one they are crucifying between drinks. 
By these things shall Christ know that 
you are His. 

And while your hand is on the plow, 
don’t miss a row. No exceptions. For- 
give them all. Good heavens, Our 
Lord even forgave the men who were 
murdering Him. Of course, He did not 
mean to say that they were right, and 
He was wrong, anymore than the 
Catholic confessional is a_ strange 
place where God admits we are right, 
and that He was wrong all the time, 
and therefore forgives us. No, He means 
only that His mercy and forgiveness 
are greater than any sin we can ever 
bring in to Him. You, too, — let your 
worst enemies know that your forgive- 
ness will always be a just a little bigger 
than the greatest hurt they can work 
against you. Yes, let them know about 
it. They cannot guess at your forgive- 
ness, after you have refused to speak 
to them for two months or twenty 
years. Just smile. They will understand, 
for they have been waiting for that 
smile for two months or twenty years. 

Pray for them. That is the most 
sensible thing in the world. If they 
were really wrong in hurting you, then 
it was sinful, so they were hurting 
God, too. If you pray hard enough for 
them, God will help them to stop hurt- 
ing God, and you. 

And so, on it goes, the beautiful 
story of charity. The world did not 
know much about it, until Our Lord 
came upon this earth. They even had 
to make up a word for hospital, be- 
cause the idea of taking charitable care 
of the sick never entered their mind 
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before He brought His new command- 
ment of love. His story of the prodigal 
son, a story all made up by Him to 
let us know how God feels when He 
sees one of His Own coming back 
down the road, fell like dew upon 
their trodden hearts. Hate is so vio- 
lent, and we become so tired of it. And 
what a chord He struck in human 
hearts. “How can anyone say he loves 
God, and still hate his neighbor?” And 
how noble and perfect that God should 
not even want our gifts at His altar, 
unless we were at peace with His other 
children. 

St. Paul would go into raptures over 
this graceful virtue called charity, but 
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one little old man reserved for himself 
the right to crystallize all its beauty. 
For, this man had lived with Christ, 
and worked with Him; had Jistened to 
Him, and had loved Him; had laid his 
head upon His shoulder, and had 
caught up his pen to write his own 
gospel, a soaring flight into the heart 
of the Divinity. His name . . . St. John, 
the beloved disciple. And when he was 
very, very old, we are told that, in his 
wisdom, he always preached a very, 
very short sermon. For, this little old 
man would turn to his people, and all 
the grace, and nobility, and doctrine of 
His beloved Master would pour out; 
“My little ones, love one another.” 


Merry Christmas 


To a Recently Bereaved Person 


Sadness is your lot this Christmas Day, 
So full your thoughts of one God called away. 


But sharper pain your loneliness would bring 
Did you not know the Christ-Child’s comforting. 


Through warm bright inns the merry laughter rolled 
When He was thrust into the dark night’s cold. 


But there He holds His tryst with all who grieve 
Their hearts with heaven’s promise to relieve. 


O may you share the joy His stable gives 
In Whom you know your lost beloved lives. 


D. F. M. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Stenographer 


The keys your fingers nimbly strike 
Keep forming words and phrases 

Of buying, selling, discounts, rates, 
Of merchandise’s praises. 


May Christmas make you mindful that 
Your toil with words is wasted, 

Unless you know the Word made Flesh 
And of His truth have tasted. 


D. F. M. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to speak their minds about views and opinions 
expressed in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and initials of letter-writers will be withheld 


from publication on request. 


Elsmere Manor, Dela. 

“IT am a constant reader of THE LiGuor- 
IAN. I find that it gives me ample instruc- 
tions on how to live a good Catholic life. 
Now that I’m out of high school and mar- 
ried, I don’t get that forty-five minutes of 
Catholic instruction every day, and THE 
LIGuORIAN plays a big part in answering 
the religious questions of everyday life. I 
have been taking THE LiGuoRIAN to work 
with me, where several of my co-workers 
have read it. Of course, many questions 
arise. One question came up a few days ago 
for which I could not give a sufficient 
answer. Please help me to explain this: If 
God is good why does He permit all the 
terrible diseases that so often afflict people 
who have done no wrong? 

Mrs. J. D. F.” 

The answer is twofold. 1) When God 
created Adam and Eve as the parents of 
the human race, He saw fit to make them 
responsible in some way (as all parents are 
in a way responsible for the lot in life 
their children must face) for the happiness 
or unhappiness of all their children. They 
sinned, and the penalties of their sin, sick- 
ness and death, etc., are shared by all their 
family, even the most holy. 2) This share 
in the penalty of sin that all men endure is 
not a total evil. It would be if there were 
no other life than life on earth. But since 
Christ won redemption for all men, i.e., 
made it possible for all to reach an ever- 
lasting, perfectly happy heaven, everyone’s 
share in sickness and suffering becomes a 
means of winning that heaven. A terrible 
death from cancer is a small price to pay 
for a happiness that will never end, and it 
is small, too, in comparison with the price 


Christ paid for us all on the cross. 
The editors 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Your LIGUORIAN teaches that if Cath- 
olics keep the word of God, receive the 
sacraments frequently, and die in a state 
of perfect contrition, they will at least mer- 
it purgatory. For a good many of us that 
is the only real hope we have in the world. 
I am a Catholic, forty-three years old, mar- 
ried, but the following thought has dis- 
turbed me lately. God is aware of the des- 
tination of every soul even before it is 
created. He must know exactly how many 
souls will eventually reach heaven and His 
knowing. beforehand that some souls will 
end up in hell must make Him sad. Since 
God is all-powerful, it is difficult to under- 
stand why He permits even one soul to go 
there, when He could prevent it. It is not 
a consoling thought to realize that God 
knows whether my soul is going to heaven 
or hell and that nothing I do on earth can 
change what He knows to be my fate. 
Since I cannot possibly change the destina- 
tion of my soul, what am I striving for? It 
would be much more consoling to know that 
I have it in my power to change my des- 
tination, assuming that it was hell at the 
moment, by changing my way of life. But 
if I am slated for hell, what can I do 
about it? j 

JOE: RS 

First of all, THe LiGUORIAN does not 
teach that anyone who dies in a state of 
perfect contrition will at least merit pur- 
gatory. Anyone who dies thus will certainly 
merit heaven immediately, because perfect 
contrition is perfect love, and perfect love 
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admits one immediately to heaven. In lieu 
of long discussions (for which there is not 
space here) we can set down certain propo- 
sitions that should bring confidence to our 
correspondent. They are: 1) God’s fore- 
knowledge of the future does not destroy 
man’s freedom. He Himself has told all 
men that they are free to choose their own 
destiny. 2) God could have prevented any 
human being from ever going to hell, but 
only by creating no human beings with free 
will. If he had so done, you would have 
no worry, because you would be like an 
animal without either the ability to think 
about these. things or the capacity to enjoy 
heaven or suffer in hell. 3) Whenever you 
doubt that you can do anything about your 
salvation, just pick up the Bible and read 
any page of the New Testament. On every 
page you will find the Son of God telling 
you that it is up to you to save your own 
soul, to repent if you have been a sinner, 
to begin to obey Him if you have been 
disobedient to Him, and so to win heaven 
for yourself. The decision is yours. 
The editors 


Randallstown, Md. 

“Somebody has been reading my mind! 
I mean whoever was responsible for the 
article about the Navajo Indians in the 
Pointed Paragraph of the July issue. For 
years I have been using the same argu- 
ments to interest people in the awful plight 
of many of our Indian peoples. I am not 
a politician, nor, apparently, a very good 
salesman, and so I have not gotten very 
far. But I do have a plan for exercising 
greater charity toward these neglected 
souls. My plan is for parishes in large 


cities to ‘adopt’ a particular Indian mission, . 


learn its needs, and try to take care of 
them. The great needs, I know from ex- 
perience, are clothing and school supplies. 
Under the plan, the sponsoring parish 
would collect used but usable clothing for 
their mission, and out of their generosity, 
supply paper, crayons, pencils, even text- 


books where they are needed. If parishes 

are not interested, could not some Catholic 

organization make this a favorite project? 

It would be the highest charity. 

R. C. D.” 

We have often heard of Catholic or- 

ganizations looking for “projects.” Here is 

one that would do any such great honor. 
The editors 


Baltimore, Md. 
“I am happy to have the privilege of re- 
newing my subscription to THE LIGUORIAN. 
I can say sincerely that it is the most en- 
joyable magazine I have ever read. Many, 
many questions about religion have been 
answered for me between the covers of 
THE LiGcuorIAN. I shall offer up my Sun- 
day Mass and Communion during one 
month for the editors and their helpers, and 
that God may continue to bless their work. 

M. S.” 
Writing would be a futile occupation un- 
less the grace of God would fructify one’s 
words, and that grace will infallibly be 
granted through such prayers as are prom- 

ised here. 


The editors 


New York, N. Y. 
“I. am very pleased to receive THE 
LIGUORIAN. It is a very practical magazine, 
and I have received a good deal of help 
from it. I have not been a very practical 
Catholic in the past, but while reading THE 
LiGUORIAN month after month I have be- 
come a little ashamed of myself and am 
now practicing my religion a little better 
than I used to. Thank you. 
Mrs. H. C.” 
To effect such changes is our whole 
purpose. May God’s grace continue to use 
THE LIGUORIAN as an instrument. 
The editors 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
“From the time I received my first issue 
of THE LiGuorRIAN I have wanted to write 
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and thank you for doing such a splendid 
job of putting forth pertinent Catholic teach- 
ing in such a forthright and candid man- 
ner. There are many problems, both spirit- 
ual and temporal, that I meet with in my 
work as a visiting nurse among the sick 
poor. Your magazine has helped me more 
than any other to find a solution to some 
of these difficulties. Perhaps the best ex- 
pression of my appreciation can be given 
by my telling you that a friend of mine 
returned to the sacraments, after being 
away for twenty-eight years, as a result of 
reading the article ‘How to Come Back to 
the Church.’ 
Sr. R. T., O.P.” 
May Christmas bring many more such 
wanderers back home. 
The editors 


Shelburn, Md. 
“I wish to compliment you on your maga- 
zine, for its interesting application of general 
principles to specific problems, such as the 
low-cut dress, and your uncompromising 
stand on faith and morals. It is surprising 
how many instructed Catholics want to argue 
about these things. I would like to suggest 
that instead of using such expressions as 
‘seriously unlawful,’ and ‘gravely evil,’ you 
come right out and say ‘mortally sinful.’ To 
one brought up on the catechism and its 
simple classification of sin as either mortal 
or venial, any other adjectives leave doubt 
and confusion. Also, may I ask if the in- 
temperance of being so addicted to coffee or 
smoking as not to be able to give them up 

is not the same as alcoholism? 
A. M.” 


The words “serious,” “grave” and “mortal” 
are identical when applied to sin. It is diffi- 
cult for literary reasons to confine oneself 
to the use of only one of them in an article 
that deals with sin. . . . Addiction to coffee 
or smoking is not in the same category with 
alcoholism because excessive use of alcohol 
is both gravely harmful and mortally sinful, 
whereas the harmfulness of strong addiction 


to coffee or smoking is disputed. Certainly 
the latter is not seriously sinful except in 
very special circumstances. 

The editors 


Almont, Mich. 
“You have said that it is wrong for 
Catholics to take an active part in Prot- 
estant Church services. Just what is ‘an 
active part’? 
Mrs. M. V.” 


Catholics are not to attend non-Catholic 
religious services at all except there be some 
special reason, such as showing respect to 
a friend or associate by attending his funer- 
al in a Protestant Church, or by being pres- 
ent at his wedding in such a church. Even 
then they may not actively participate in 
the services, which means that they are not 
to join in any of the religious ceremonies 
with the congregation as if they believed 
them to represent the true religion. 

The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“The instruction contained in ‘All About 
Mass Stipends’ in the August LIGUORIAN 
evokes gratitude. It is comprehensive, clear, 
very opportune. Congratulations to the 
author. Am enclosing a copy of Pope Ben- 
edict XIV’s Apostolic Brief about holy 
Masses offered for the living and a leaflet 
that gives the gist of the papal instruction. 
For years I’ve been distributing these with 
a very salutary response from priests and 
laity. 
Rev. Cyril Mitera, O.F.M.” 
For those who would like to have copies 
of the items mentioned, Father Cyril's ad- 
dress is 3140 Meramec St., St. Louis, 18, 
Mo. 


The editors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
“In the interest of accuracy, may I cor- 
rect a statement on p. 494 of the August 
LicuoriAN? Archbishop O’Hara was the 
apostolic nuncio to Roumania, not Hungary, 
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before his appointment to Ireland. 
W. E. H.” 
This was a slip of the mind, of the pen, 
of the typewriter and the _proof-reader. 
Thanks for the correction. 
The editors 


Kingsville, Md. 
“Let me cast my vote along with your 
correspondents in the September issue and 
say that if I wanted a picture book, a 
glamour magazine, or some such thing, I 
could find it, and so could anyone else. 
Therefore, I don’t understand why anybody 
who wants THE LIGUORIAN changed doesn’t 
just subscribe to some other magazine. Of 
course I realize that you don’t want to 
lose any more subscribers than necessary, 
but the fact remains that, in my opinion, 
THE LIGUORIAN’ comes closer to being the 
one magazine representing the full teacning 
of the Catholic faith than any other and 
should not be altered in any way. There 
is more accent placed on the teaching an- 
gle in THE LIGUORIAN than in any Catholic 
magazine I know. It is very instructive on 
matters of faith, morals, customs, doctrine, 
etc., which I, as a convert, could find in no 
other magazine. If I had any suggestion to 
make in regard to change, it would be on- 
ly that you give us more of the same. I 
could not accept a faith that is diluted and 
watered down. It would be an example of 
straying from the ‘dead ahead, straight- 
forward course,’ to clutter up THE LiGuor- 
IAN with ads, pictures, illustrations, all very 
unnecessary. If you did that the magazine 
would cease to be original. It is now the 
only one of its kind available. 
Miss D. H. P.” 
Such letters from converts, we hope, will 
inspire many gift subscriptions to prospec- 
tive converts and ‘just arrived’ converts this 
Christmas. 
The editors 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
“In regard to the question of having pic- 


tures ‘in THE LIGUORIAN, I would like to 
offer the opinion that, in order to learn 
how interest can be inspired in those who 
drop their LiGuoRIAN subscription through 
indifference, you would have to make di- 
rect contact with them. The letters you 
have received so far seem to come from 
people who have a very lively interest and 
definite ideas. However, it can hardly be 
expected that those who do not take the 
time to read THE LiGuoRIAN will be able 
to express themselves on the question. I 
cast my vote to leave THE LIGUORIAN as 
it is. Though I always welcome improve- 
ments, I don’t see how any more can be 
made in THE LIGUORIAN. It is one of the 
few magazines with which a person can 
spend some thoughtful hours and be wiser 
upon reaching the back cover. It speeded 
my own conversion along more than any 
other magazine could have. 
Mr. W. H. V.” 

It is true that the silent votes, and the 
votes of lapsing subscribers, would seem to 
favor a change. But readers can be sure 
that there will be no changes away from 
the policy of presenting Christian truths in 
a forthright, simple, personal and, we hope, 
constantly charitable manner. 

The editors 


Atlanta, Ga. 

“Last year I made a K. of C. sponsored 
retreat at the Redemptorist seminary in 
Oconomowoc, Wis., and there learned 
about the Redemptorists and THE LiGuor- 
IAN. I now think the latter the outstand- 
ing contribution of the entire Catholic 
press. I love every article, as does my wife. 
I suppose people are sincere when they 
take issue with you in ‘Readers Retort,’ but 
maybe it’s because your masterpieces of 
practical truth hit home a little too hard. 
Thanks for the wonderful work. I occasi- 
onally drop into a church to pray for all 
of you who help to put out THE LIGuor- 
IAN. 


G. L.” 
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Portrait of Christ 


THE CHRISTMAS SHEPHERDS 


Little known facts about the shepherds who were first told of the birth of 
the Saviour, as in modern times shepherds are still favored by God. 


R. J. Miller 


THE RICH WERE represented at 
Christ’s birth by the wealthy Magi with 
their elegant gifts of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh. 

The poor were there too. It has 
been said that for every rich friend of 
Christ in the Gospel story we can find 
a poor one to match him. At the birth 
of Christ the poor not only match the 
rich, but actually outnumber them. 
For the wealthy Magi there are the 
shepherds of Bethlehem on Christmas 
night; holy Simeon and Anne in the 
temple of Jerusalem at the Presenta- 
tion; and the little Innocents with their 
heart-broken mothers, most of whom 
were undoubtedly poor, and all of 
whom were linked to Our Lord by a 
very special bond — that of having 
been the very first to suffer and shed 
their blood for His sake. 

Certainly the shepherds belonged to 
the class of the poor; there is no ques- 
tion about that whatever. What is not 
realized so generally, however, is the 
kind of poverty that was their lot, or 
just the kind of people they really 
were. 

They are often thought of or repre- 
sented as men of peace and charm, 
pious and even noble among their 
sheep and lambs. At times in history 
this idea of the sweet charm of a shep- 
herd’s life has somehow even got into 
high society. At the elegant court of 
the kings of France, for instance, not 
long before the French revolution, the 
courtiers and fair ladies would appear 
at grand social functions dressed in 


what they conceived a shepherd’s or 
shepherdess’s costume ought to be, and 
it seems that the general impression 
produced by their appearance was that 
they could not have chosen a better 
inspiration for a pretty picture of in- 
nocence and calm. 

Perhaps the real shepherds of 
France in the 1700’s were meek and 
mild, and beyond a doubt the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem, whatever they 
may have been before, were better men 
after their extraordinary contact with 
heaven and the new-born Saviour on 
the first Christmas night. But in gen- 
eral it must be said, as modern scholars 
are gathering from the writings of the 
time about them, that the shepherds 
of Palestine in Our Lord’s day were a 
pretty rough and ready lot. 

They were viewed by the more re- 
spectable sections of the population 
much in the same way as decent folk 
in our modern day tend to look upon 
“gypsies.” They had similar unsettled 
habits, making it impossible to count 
upon them for dependable service in 
or to the community; and pious 
church-goers had to deplore their ex- 
tremely irregular attendance at the 
synagogue. Consequently, the popular 
attitude toward them, which was 
moreover actually encouraged by the 
teachings of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
was one of distrust, suspicion, fear, 
and segregation as far as possible. 

Whatever the excesses and injustices 
of this holier-than-thou attitude, it 
does seem that the shepherds of Judea 
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did not put themselves to any special 
efforts to win friends and influence 
people. Short of words and quick on 
. the draw with their warlike clubs, if 
they spied a stranger approaching too 
close to their flocks, the accepted 
policy was to bash him over the head 
with the club first, and ask questions 
afterwards. 

The Holy Bible itself gives us some 
insights into the kind of men these 
Bethlehem shepherds were. In the 
story of King David, who as a boy 
pastured his father’s flocks on these 
same hills of Bethlehem, violence of 
an almost primitive kind (together with 
extraordinary courage) are revealed 
in what he once related of himself. 


I was keeping my father’s flocks (he 
says) when there came a lion and a 
bear, and took a ram out of the midst of 
the flock. And I pursued after them and 
struck them and delivered it out of their 
mouth. And I caught them by the throat 
and I strangled and killed them. 


David was still a boy when he told 
this story, in the first Book of Kings. 
But what an indication it gives us as 
to the kind of life he had been leading, 
and the kind of education he had been 
getting as a little shepherd “watching 
and keeping the night watches over 
his flocks.” In case of attack on the 
flock, his first thought was to go for 
the marauder, however wild, however 
ferocious, lion or bear or whatever 
fierce hoodlum of the hills it might be, 
and actually strangle it with his bare 
hands. 

There is further enlightenment in 
the way this same little shepherd of 
Bethlehem used to talk. For to judge 
by the excerpts from his conversation 
which we find in the Books of Kings, 
David had learned a good deal more 
than his prayers and his hymns while 


keeping the watches over his father’s 
flocks on the hills of Bethlehem. For 
terse and vivid violence of expression 
he has hardly an equal in the Old or 
New Testament. 

It is not too much to suppose, more- 
over, that conditions remained the . 
same in Our Lord’s time as they had 
been with David a thousand years be- 
fore. Even today with another two 
thousand years gone by, travelers tell 
us of the conservatism of these nomads 
of Palestine. 

And so the shepherds turn out to 
be not what the members of high so- 
ciety would call “nice people,”, but 
rather extraordinarily difficult; not 
merely poor in a humble, respectable 
sense of the term, but poor and pug- 
nacious, poor and violent and anti- 
social; not at all the kind of people, at 
least as far as the judgment of respect- 
able folk went, to whom the good 
Lord might be expected to come from 
heaven with special messages or rev- 
elations. 

And yet that was precisely what He 
did. These rough and ready children 
of poverty and violence were the fa- 
vored ones on Christmas night. To 
them it was given to see the most 
stupendous revelation of heavenly 
glory that ever broke through the sky. 


The angel of God stood by them, 

and the brightness of God shone round 
about them .... 

and suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly army, 
praising God and saying: 

Glory to God in the highest; 

and on earth, peace to men of good will. 


It was a pageant, a gigantic, dra- 
matic spectacle worthy of an audience 
of millions, with the best and noblest 
of earth in places of honor; this ap- 
parition in glory of a “multitude of 
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the heavenly army” would seem to 
deserve the rapt attention of an as- 
semblage of the ages, led by con- 
querors and kings and lovely ladies, 
by all the brilliant, the brave, and the 
fair of all time. 

And here it was being played before 
a handful of hairy wild men in the 
hills, too unlearned to understand or 
enjoy it. 

Such would be the judgment of the 
world. Such is usually the judgment of 
the respectable world in the face of 
God’s almighty condescension to the 
lowly and the poor. 

At Lourdes, after another heavenly 
visitor from heaven had appeared to 
another little shepherd (this time not 
so rough and ready as little David), 
Church authorities conducted an of- 
ficial investigation and took testimony 
on the apparition. In the course of this 
testimony we find one very revealing 
passage. A certain pious lady from the 
higher society of Lourdes had in the 
beginning viewed the happenings at 
the Grotto with considerable suspicion 
(although eventually she came to be- 
lieve wholeheartedly in their reality). 
In explaining why she had doubted for 
a time, she had this to say: 


The background and circumstances of 
the families most involved were not of a 
kind to inspire confidence. 


With ali due respect to the good 
lady from high society, and with great 
credit to her eventual acceptance of 
St. Bernadette and Our Lady of 
Lourdes, do we not have here the age- 
old plaint of the “respectable” Chris- 
tian? St. Bernadette and her family 
were poor; it seems quite sure from 
this lady’s testimony and from other 
indications that in the eyes of the re- 
spectable world their poverty had 
about it a stigma of unreliability, shift- 


lessness, ignorance. They lived “on the 
wrong side of the tracks” in the ex- 
pressive American phrase, for decent 
folk to expect that heaven, if it had 
special favors to dispense, would find 
it proper to choose them for the dis- 
tinction. 

And yet God Almighty chooses over 
and over to come to people who live 
“on the wrong side of the tracks.” 


The foolish things of the world hath 
God chosen, 

that He may confound the wise; 

and the weak things of the world hath 
God chosen, 

that He may confound the strong; 

and the base things of the world, and the 
things that are contemptible, hath 

God chosen, 

and the things that are not, 

that He might bring to naught the things 
that are; 

that no flesh should glory in His sight. 


While it is true, however, that the 
shepherds were “rough and ready” 
characters, it would be a mistake to 
think of them as completely devoid of 
piety. In their own way they must have 
been definitely pleasing to God, or else 
they never would have been favored 
as they were on the first Christmas 
night. Besides, the very tone of the 
angel’s message presupposes that they 
had been praying for and expecting a 
Redeemer, and were acquainted with 
the prophets’ predictions of the Christ 
or the Messias. 


This day is born to you a Saviour 
Who is Christ the Lord. 


Moreover, it is to be noted that the 
angel said: “Christ the Lord;” this was 
a very special revelation to these poor 
shepherds of the hills. 

The Jewish people generally were 
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expecting Christ, the Messias. They 
did not realize, by and large, that this 
Christ or Messias would be the Lord 
God Himself. When Our Lord’s public 
life began, He revealed this truth only 
gradually to the great ones of Judea. 
But here, at the very beginning of His 
life, He makes this sublime revelation 
to the poorest of the poor. 

And that suggests an interesting 
question: why is it that through history 
heaven has held shepherds in such spe- 
cial honor? 

This first announcement to the world 
of its new-born Saviour was made 
through poor shepherds. And when 
the time of His preaching began, Our 
Lord called Himself a shepherd: 


‘I am the good shepherd. 


In His providence, moreover, all 
pastors of souls in His Church are 
also called “shepherds” by Canon Law 
and in the life and practice of the 
Church; in fact, “pastor” is the Latin 
word for shepherd. 

. But it is in our own modern day 
that we have some of the most strik- 
ing manifestations of this heavenly 
predilection. The two outstanding ap- 
paritions of Our Lady from heaven in 
modern times, at Lourdes and at Fa- 
tima, were both to shepherd children. 

In both cases, moreover, there was 
a remarkable connection between the 
apparition and some previous solemn 
pronouncement on the Blessed Virgin 
by the Pope in Rome. 

In the year 1854 in Rome Pope 
Pius IX had issued his pronouncement 
on the Immaculate Conception of Our 
Lady. Drawing upon the infallible 
power given him by Christ, he declared 
that tHe doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception was not something merely 
in the realm of probability, something 
nice to believe, but a truth divinely 
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revealed by God. 

In the year 1858 at Lourdes Our 
Lady herself appeared in heavenly 
glory to the little shepherdess St. 
Bernadette, and when repeatedly asked 
to give her name, at length solemnly 
declared: I am the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

The successor of Pius IX was Leo 
XIII. Through the long quarter cen- 
tury of his pontificate, hardly a year 
went by without his issuing, for the 
month of October, a pronouncement 
on Our Lady of the Rosary. She it 
was, he repeatedly affirmed, who would 
save the world from the evils gathering 
darkly upon it; and Catholics every- 
where were urged to hasten the day 
of her coming to the aid of the world 
by devotion to the rosary and to the 
Lady of the Rosary. 

In the year 1917 at Fatima Our 
Lady again appeared in heavenly 
glory, this time to three shepherds, two 
little girls and a little boy. When asked 
her name, she declared: J am the 
Lady of the Rosary. 

It is a coincidence, to be sure, that 
the declaration of the supreme shep- 
herd of Christendom in Rome was fol- 
lowed so precisely in both of these 
cases by heavenly revelations to little 
shepherds in remote corners of 
Christendom. 

But there is more than coincidence 
in the matter. Rather, it is the keeping 
of a divine promise. 


Whatsoever you bind upon earth, 
shall be bound also in heaven 


said Christ to Peter the first Pope, 
and through Peter to all the supreme 
shepherds of His flock through the 
ages. 

And when Pius IX exercised the 
power thus conferred by Christ and 
bound on earth with his pronounce- 
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ment in Rome on the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the apparition of God’s moth- 
er in heavenly glory to a little shep- 
herdess at Lourdes was a divine as- 
surance that heaven knew how to keep 
its promise, and that the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception had _ been 
bound also in heaven. 

Similarly, when Pope Leo XIII used 
in a different way the Papal power to 
bind upon earth, and entrusted the fu- 
ture of the world to Mary, the Queen 
of the Rosary, God’s Mother again ap- 
peared in heavenly glory, this time at 
Fatima to three little shepherds, in 
order to show that her Son’s promise 
was still being kept, and that the sol- 
emn assignment given her by the Pope 
had been bound also in heaven. 

And our present Holy Father, Pius 
XII, has also used in a solemn way the 
papal power to bind upon earth. On 
November 1, 1950, he drew upon his 
infallible office to declare the dogma 
of the Assumption, namely that after 
death, Our Lady’s chaste body was 
taken up from this earth, and is now 
united with her soul in heaven. 

Pius XII has bound upon earth. In 
view of heaven’s response at Lourdes 
and Fatima to similar exercises of this 
extraordinary papal power, may we not 
humbly hope and expect that yet once 
again, and now in our own day, in 
some unpretentious corner of Chris- 
tendom, heaven will keep Christ’s 
promise and give us another gracious 
visitation of Mary Immaculate to show 
that Pius XII’s action has been bound 
also in heaven? 

Such a hope and expectation, for so 
stupendous a favor, is of course the 
kind of thing we might expect from 
little children rather than from grown 
persons of sober sense. Still, “of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,” and heav- 
en’s generosity will hardly take amiss 
such child-like confidence. 


And looking about, in the same 
child-like spirit, for “corners of Chris- 
tendom” that may possibly be favored 
with such a visitation, we find that we 
have a certain amount of guidance for 
the quest. If it follows the example of 
Lourdes and Fatima, it will be in a 
country where religion generally is at 
a low ebb, as it was in free-thinking 
France in 1858, and: in secularistic 
Portugal in 1917. It will be to shep- 
herds, and shepherds who are very 
poor, shepherds who are pious, shep- 
herds who are children, children-shep- 
herds who can hardly read or write. 

At this point an American child en- 
gaged in the quest will surely be 
tempted to wonder if there is any 
chance that the gracious visitation will 
take place in the United States. Now 
that France and Portugal have been 
so signally favored, may not similar 
heavenly generosity be looked for by 
other children in the household of the 
faith — German, Irish, Polish, Eng- 
lish, Mexican, Chinese — and even 
American — each for his own country? 

But about this time older and more 
sober heads may well feel that it is in 
place to speak up and say: Here we 
draw the line. For godlessness, Ameri- 
ca may rank with the France of 1858 
and the Portugal of 1917, but where 
will you find the children shepherds 
who are pious, poor, and illiterate in 
wealthy and pagan America? And in 
any case, we should not ask God for 
visions and revelations. 

And the children reply: Yes, we 
know we don’t deserve it, and it is too 
much to ask anyhow. We only were 
wondering, if Our Lord was going to 
let His Mother appear somewhere in 
the world, whether He would mind if 
we asked Him to have it in the United 
States. But He knows best, and we are 
glad He has let His Mother appear so 
many times already to different people. 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


Do Bad Catholics Disprove the Catholic Religion? 


Objection: There is nothing in what I know about Catholic teaching that 
I particularly object to. In fact I find myself greatly attracted by many of 
the things I read and hear about as part of the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. But I certainly could never entertain the thought of becoming a 
Catholic in the midst of the scandalous conduct I observe'in the lives of 
Catholics around me. There are Catholics who go to church on Sunday 
and who brag about their religion. But so many of them use vile language, 
tell dirty stories, gossip about their neighbors, insult the girls in the office 
where I work, that the thought of being one of them is terrible. How can the 
Catholic Church be true when it produces Catholics of that kind? 


Answer: Your objection is one that saints and good people in the Catholic 
Church have been wrestling with since the very coming of Christ into the 
world. Christ Himself wrestled with it when He. talked about millstones that 
might better be hanged around the necks of those who give scandal to carry 
them down to the bottom of the sea. However, three things can help your 
mind to see these scandalous actions of professing Catholics in the right per- 
spective. , 


1. Christ did not and could not found a Church that would automatically 
make everyone who entered it a saint. He left every individual free to ac- 
cept or reject, to use or abuse the graces and helps He would make available 
in His Church. There have always been Catholics who rejected and abused 
the graces offered them by their religion, and there always will be. Christ 
prophesied this in the words: “It needs be that scandals will come, but woe 
to him by whom the scandal comes.” 


2. You are unfortunate in happening to be thrown among especially dis- 
loyal Catholics. But if only you could pass some time in the midst of some 
of the millions who are carrying out the teachings of their faith and using its 
graces, you would see in their lives a proof of the divinity of the Catholic 
religion and would experience an almost irresistible attraction toward it. 


3. The salvation of each individual depends, not on what others do or don’t 
do, but on what He knows that God wants him to do. There are some good 
people and some bad people in every religious organization. But while you 
may be repelled by bad example and attracted by good, you can still find out 
God’s will for yourself only by investigating what He has revealed. You must 
do this by forgetting about the example of others and praying for an answer 
to one question: What does God want me to do? 
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Prods to Perfection 


Quotations and anecdotes from real life, designed to foster virtues that should 


be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


TO EVERY man and woman born 
into the world God has said: “Be ye 
perfect as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect.” These words Christ addressed 
not merely to those men and women 
who have sacrificed their lives, given 
up the world, its pleasures and its 
charms, but to all, in no matter what 
walk of life they may be found. All 
of us have been called to be saints. 

Now it is in the married state that 
the majority of men and women must 
work out their salvation. A married 
man, a married woman, therefore, can, 
must become saints. To enable them 
to do so, to provide them with the 
strength necessary to meet the special 
obligations and responsibilities of their 
state and to face fearlessly the dangers 
which will surround their life in this 
state, Christ created a special sacra- 
ment. He made of the very union of 
husband and wife a great sacrament 
whereby as long as they should live 
they could call upon the grace of God 
and be assured that it would never be 
wanting to them. 

Married man, married woman, it is 
a wonderful state in which you live! 
But a far more wonderful thing is it 
that in the sacrament by which: you 
have been joined you can become a 
saint! That you may, perhaps, appreci- 
ate your privilege more, that you may, 
perhaps, draw more fruitfully from the 
fund of graces stored up for you, we 
invite you to read the following stories 
and incidents, to meditate upon them 
and apply them to your own married 
life. 

e 
Of the sacrament of matrimony a 


modern priest has written these 
thought-provoking words: “Marriage 
is a partnership, not merely between a 
man and a woman, but between a man 
and a woman and God.” 

e 

Seeking to flatter the young con- 
queror, and, perhaps, gain favor in his 
eyes, a noble lady once heaped all sorts 
of praise upon Napoleon. She summed 
up all her praise and encomiums in 
one sentence, as she cried out: 

“What greater could one be than 
to be a General Bonaparte?” 

“Madam,” replied the General seri- 
ously, “one can be a good mother.” 

@ 

There is an old Russian proverb 
upon which every married couple, 
every couple contemplating marriage, 
might well meditate: 

“Are you going to war? Pray once. 

“Are you going to sea? Pray twice. 

“Are you going to be married? Pray 
three times.” 

e 

In the rich history of the Finnish 
people is to be found a beautiful story 
of Catherine Jagello, the wife of a 
Finnish Duke, John Wasa. The Swedes 
had taken the Duke prisoner and sen- 
tenced him to imprisonment for life. 
Learning of her husband’s fate, Cath- 
erine went to Stockholm to plead with 
the King of Sweden to be allowed to 
go to prison with her husband. 

“Madame,” replied the king, “do 
you not know that your husband will 
never again see the light of day?” 

“I know,” she answered quietly. 

“Do you not know that your hus- 
band will no longer be treated as a 
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Duke, but as a rebel?” 

“I know,” Catherine answered 
again; “but John Wasa is my husband.” 

“But, madame,” remonstrated the 
king, “nothing can bind you to him any 
longer after the sentence which has 
been passed upon him. You are free.” 

At this Catherine pulled her wedding 
ring from her finger, handed it to the 
king, saying simply: “Read.” Two 
words were engraved on the ring: 
“Mors sola — only death.” Catherine 
was allowed to enter the prison. There 
she lived for seventeen years with her 
husband until the death of the king of 
Sweden. 

e 

The Dauphin prince of France lay 
in the grip of a terrible sickness. In a 
crisis of his sickness his wife took down 
the crucifix from the wall of the sick 
room, placed it to the lips of the sick 
man and urged him to recommend his 
soul to the crucified Lord. 

“What a wonderful woman,” ex- 
claimed the prince; “after having been 
the happiness of my life, she is now 
aiding me to die a good death.” 

a 


All was in readiness for a great 
wedding party and celebration. It was 
to be one of the greatest celebrations 
in the history of France. For its king, 
Louis XV, was to be married to Marie 
Lekzinska. More with the intention of 
impressing the young lady than to seek 
information, the grandmother of Marie 
asked her confidentially shortly before 
the marriage was to be performed: 

“What do you think of your good 
fortune, my girl?” 

“Alas,” exclaimed Marie; “one 
thought has been absorbing me for 


eight days. It is that I would be un- 
fortunate, indeed, if the crown which 
the king of France offers me should 
make me lose that which is destined 
for me by the King of Heaven.” 

e 


It was unusual in ancient days for 
women to be placed on a par with men. 
But so they were in the city of Sparta 
of pre-Christian times. The Ambassa- 
dor of the Persians, curious as to the 
reason for this oddity in Sparta, asked 
the wife of Leonidas why the women 
of Sparta’ were accorded this rare 
privilege. 

“It is because,” she responded, “they 
know how to form men.” 

e 

Married men and women, yours is a 
wonderful privilege. In your married 
state you enjoy wonderful blessings, 
have undertaken grave and serious re- 
sponsibilities and burdens. But the 
greatness, the sublimity of your state 
does not rest so much in these, as in 
another and more beautiful fact. You 
are partners with God. in a sort of 
missionary undertaking: to help one 
another and your children to save your 
souls, to become saints. In the day by 
day routine, and often difficult, living 
of your life in the married state, such 
thoughts may grow dim, seldom influ- 
ence you, even seem far from the truth. 
It is for this reason that we have here 
presented the preceding stories, inci- 
dents and sayings, that you may be 
reminded of the underlying beauty of 
your life, of its sublime purpose. It is 
for this reason that we ask you now to 
reread the preceding stories, to read 
them slowly, meditating upon them, 
applying them to yourselves. 


Dark Christmas 


When father lights the Christmas tree 
We children give a joyful shout; 
Each year he gets the wires crossed 


And all the lights in the house go out. 


LGM 
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Voice from the Vatican 


What Popes have said on topics of interest to the people of all times. 
F. B. Bockwinkel 


POPE PIUS XII, now gloriously reign- 
ing as the Vicar of Christ on earth, 
was elevated to the Papacy on March 
2, 1939. On November 1, 1939, he 
wrote his famous encyclical Sertum 
Laetitiae, To the Church in the United 
States. As Cardinal Pacelli he had 
visited the United States, and from his 
own observations he pointed out to 
all Catholics of this country many 
things of which they can be justly 
proud, and a few things in which there 
is room for improvement. 

The progress of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, American prob- 
lems, vices of our day, and what must 
be done to meet the problems of the 
day, are some of the points that the 
present Holy Father stresses. 

“To one who turns the pages of 
your history and reflects upon the 
causes of what has been accomplished 
it is apparent that the triumphal pro- 
gress of Divine religion has contributed 
in no small degree to the glory and 
prosperity which your country now 
enjoys. It is indeed true that religion 
has its laws and institutions for eternal 
happiness but it is also undeniable that 
it dowers life here below with so many 
benefits that it could do no more even 
if the principal reason for its existence 
were to make men happy during the 
brief span of their earthly life. 

“It is a pleasure for Us to recall the 
well remembered story. When Pope 
Pius VI gave you your first bishop in 
the person of the American John Car- 
roll and set him over the See of Balti- 
more, small and of slight importance 
was the Catholic population of your 
land. At that time, too, the condition 


of the United States was so perilous 
that its structure and its very political 
unity were threatened by grave crisis. 
Because of the long and exhausting 
war the public treasury was burdened 
with debt, industry languished and the 
citizenry, wearied by misfortunes, was 
split into contending parties. This 
ruinous and critical state of affairs was 
put aright by the celebrated George 
Washington, famed for his courage and 
keen intelligence. He was a close 
friend of the bishop of Baltimore. 
Thus the Father of His Country and 
the pioneer pastor of the Church in 
that land so dear to Us, bound to- 
gether by the ties of friendship and 
clasping, so to speak, each the other’s 
hand, form a picture for their descend- 
ants, a lesson to all future generations, 
and a proof that reverence for the faith 
of Christ is a holy and established 
principle of the American people, since 
it is the foundation of morality and 
decency, consequently the source of 
prosperity and progress. 

“During the past fifty years the 
Church has not faltered in her course 
but has extended her influence to wider 
fields and increased her members. For 
in your country there prevails a thriv- 
ing life which the grace of the Holy 
Spirit has brought to flower in the in- 
ner sanctuary of our hearts; the faith- 
ful throng your churches; around the 
Sacred Table they gather to receive 
the Bread of Angels, the Food of the 
Strong; the spiritual exercises of St. 
Ignatius are followed with great de- 
votion in your closed retreats; and 
many, heeding the Divine Voice that 
calls them to the ideals of a higher 
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life, receive the priesthood or embrace 
the religious state. 

“No less vigorous among you are 
those works of zeal which are organ- 
ized for the benefit of the children of 
the Church within the confines of your 
country: the diocesan charity offices, 
with their wise and practical organiza- 
tion, which through the parish priests 
and through the labors of the religious 
institutes, bring to the poor, to the 
needy and to the sick the gifts of 
Christian mercy and relief from misery. 
In carrying on this most important 
ministry the sweet discerning eyes of 
faith see Christ present in the poor 
and afflicted who are the mystic suf- 
fering members of the Most Benign 
Redeemer.” 

Pius XII has glowing words of 
praise for the missionary associations, 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, the Catholic Church Extension 
Society, and other agencies throughout 
our beloved country which have help- 
ed materially the progress of home and 
foreign missions. He praises, too, the 
solicitude for the Negro, and the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

“We desire,” the Holy Father con- 
tinues, “that this Our praise be salu- 
tary. The consideration of the good 
which has been done must not lead to 
slackening which might degenerate in- 
to sluggishness; it must not issue in a 
vainglorious pleasure which flatters the 
mind; it should stimulate renewed 
energies so that evils may be avoided 
and those enterprises which are useful, 
prudent and worthy of praise may 
more solidly mature. The Christian, 
if he does honor to the name he bears, 
is always an apostle; it is not permitted 
to the soldier of Christ that he quit 
the battlefield, because only death puts 
an end to his military service. 

“Not with the conquest of material 
space does one approach to God, sep- 


aration from Whom is death, conver- 
sion to Whom is life, to be established 
in Whom is glory; but under the guid- 
ance of Christ with the fullness of sin- 
cere faith, with unsullied conscience 
and upright will, with holy works, with 
the achievement and the employment 
of that genuine liberty whose sacred 
rules are found proclaimed in the 
Gospel. If, instead, the commandments 
of God are spurned, not only is it im- 
possible to attain that happiness which 
has place beyond ‘the brief span of 
time which is allotted to earthly exist- 
ence, but the very basis upon which 
rests true civilization is shaken and 
naught is to be expected but ruins 
over which belated tears must be shed. 
How, in fact, can the public weal and 
the glory of civilized life have any 
guarantee of stability when right is 
subverted and virtue despised and de- 
cried? Is not God the Source and the 


_Giver of law? Is He not the inspiration 


and the reward of virtue with none 
like unto Him among lawgivers (Cf 
Job xxxvi:22)? This, according to the 
admission of all reasonable men, is 
everywhere the bitter and prolific root 
of evils: the refusal to recognize the 
Divine Majesty, the neglect of the 
moral law, the origin of which is from 
heaven, or that regrettable inconstancy 
which makes its victims waver between 
the lawful and the forbidden, between 
justice and iniquity. 

“Thence arise immoderate and blind 
egoists, the thirst for pleasure, the vice 
of drunkenness, immodest and costly 
styles in dress, the prevalence of crime 
even among minors, the lust for pow- 
er, neglect of the poor, base craving 
for ill-gotten wealth, the flight from the 
land, levity in entering into marriage, 
divorce, the break-up of the family, 
the cooling of mutual affection be- 
tween parents and children, birth-con- 
trol, the enfeeblement of the race, the 
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weakening of respect for authority, or 
obsequiousness, or rebellion, or neglect 
of duty towards one’s country and to- 
wards mankind.” 

“Therefore, We exhort priests to 
provide that their own knowledge of 
things Divine and human be wide and 
deep; that they be not content with 
the intellectual knowledge acquired in 
youth; that they examine with careful 
scrutiny the law of the Lord, Whose 
oracles are purer than silver; that they 
continually relish and enjoy the chaste 
charms of Sacred Scripture; that with 
the passing of the years they study 
more deeply the history of the Church, 
its dogmas, its sacraments, its laws, 
its scriptures, its liturgy, its language, 
so that they may advance in grace, in 
culture and wisdom.” 

To the laity, His Holiness suggests 


_in good works: 


a sound Catholic education, the embu- 
ing of the fonts of propaganda, the 
radio and the press, with Catholic 
principles. The principles of social 
justice, of just wages and hours for 
working men, of the proper attitude 
of employees to employer, of a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay, are 
recommended as a means of combating 
some of the evils blocking the way to 
correct social reconstruction. 

Pope Pius XII concludes: “No 
greater fortune can come to individ- 
uals, families, and nations than to obey 
the Author of human salvation, exe- 
cute His commands, accept His reign, 
in which we are made free and rich 
. a kingdom of 
truth and of life; a kingdom of holiness 
and grace; a kingdom of justice, love 
and peace.” 


Merry Christmas 
To an Invalidly Married Catholic 
Shall I say, “Merry 
Be your Christmas,” who 
Have made life so very 
In Christ’s eyes askew? 


Him you’ve forsaken 
For love’s union in 

Which each joy taken 
Attacks Him as sin. 


Merry (I greet you) 





Be your Christmas when 
The Saviour can meet you— 
His lover again. 
D. F. M. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Nurse 
“Whate’er you do to one of these,” 
Christ said, “You do to Me.” 
May Christmas bring you light 
Christ in the sick to see, 
May our Saviour grant you strength 
His cheerful slave to be. 
L. G. M. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





How “Rhythm” is Justified 


Problem: Is it true that a husband and wife, after having three or four 
children, have by that very fact sufficient reason for adopting the practice 
of rhythm during the entire remainder of the time in which they might have 
children? A married friend of mine stated this recently and was surprised 
when I expressed a doubt about it. Will you clear up the matter for us? 


Solution: It seems to be clear from the Pope’s recent pronouncement on 
the morality of the so-called rhythm practice that the mere fact of having 
had a certain number of children does not justify a husband and wife in de- 
ciding to use rhythm continually thereafter. In fact the Pope seems to have 
made his statement on this matter just to correct erroneous views that were 
becoming widespread and were being followed by many married people. 


The pertinent point of the Pope’s instruction is that only a serious motive 
or reason, deriving from external circumstances, can make it lawful for hus- 
bands and wives to adopt the practice of rhythm for either a short or a long 
time. He even goes so far as to set down a list of the kinds of serious 
reasons that are to be considered sufficient to justify the use of rhythm. The 
reasons must be either 1) medical (e.g., ill-health of wife); 2) eugenic (e.g., 
great probability of bringing forth defective children); 3) economic (e.g., 
poverty); 4) social (e.g., inescapable dependence on others, or being de- 
pendent on others.) 


Nothing is said in this connection about the mere fact of already having 
children as constituting a reason for attempting never to have any more. It 
is very true that in many cases in which a couple already have several children, 
one of the above reasons may be clearly present. But if it is not present, then 
there is not a good reason deriving from external circumstances for the con- 
tinuous adoption of the rhythm practice. 


It must always be noted that, even in cases in which there are reasons 
that might make the practice lawful, two other conditions must be fulfilled 
before it actually becomes lawful. The first is that both husband and wife 
agree to it (unless the reason be so serious that it would be clearly un- 
reasonable for one of them not to agree to it.) The second is that there be 
little danger of deliberate incontinence during the fertile periods. It is 
these conditions, together with the importance of a serious reason, that make 
it prudent for every married person to consult a confessor for a decision 
when there is question of practicing rhythm. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 
C. D. McEnniry 


THE HOLY HOUSE of Nazareth, 
where the Word was made Flesh, and 
where Jesus lived as a child and labor- 
ed as a workingman, now stands on a 
fir-covered hill (called in Italian, a 
“Loreto”). For that reason it is now 
called the Holy House of Loreto. The 
interior has been conscientiously pre- 
served, just as it was when it was in- 
habited by Jesus, Mary and Joseph, 
except that a simple altar stands there. 
This columnist once had the privilege 
of offering the Holy Sacrifice on that 
altar. The exterior of the House how- 
ever has been covered with sculptured 
marble of great beauty. A vast basilica 
has been erected to house it. 

During the past year more than 
800,000 lovers of Our Lady of Loreto 
made the pilgrimage to the Holy House. 
The “white train” brought 14,593 sick 
and their attendants. Now that the 
facilities for transportaticn and lodging 
have been improved a still greater 
number is expected. Every time we 
recite the Litany of Loreto we can 
join with these devout pilgrims and 
these patient sufferers. 

e 

Santayana is dead. . . . Rome is full 
of contrasts. While I was preaching a 
retreat to a community of sisters in 
Rome during the last war, across the 
hall from my room there lived a pagan. 
He had been offered refuge and hos- 
pitality by the sisters. These sisters call 
themselves by a military title, “The 
Little Company of Mary,” because they 
have enlisted as gentle warriors to fight 
the devil, to fight for souls. They are 
clothed in a garb of soft blue wool. 
That is why they are commonly known 


as “The Blue Nuns.” The same sisters 
have a large hospital in southwest 
Chicago. 

Like all sisters, they spend their 
lives in prayer and self-sacrifice that 
their hearts may be so filled with the 
love of God that they will overflow in 
works of zeal for their fellow-men. 
Like all sisters, they take out eight 
days a year to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to communing with God and 
reflecting on spiritual things. They in- 
vite a priest to come and preach to 
them four or five times daily to help 
them in this holy task. They call this 
“a retreat.” 

The pagan was born in Avila, the 
native city of that woman of sublime 
sanctity, deep human feeling and sound 
common sense, St. Theresa of Avila. 
His parents were unbelievers who rob- 
bed their child of the faith even in 
such holy surroundings. He lived in 
the Philippines, grew up in Boston, 
studied and taught at Harvard, became 
a master of beautiful English prose. 
Journalists were wont to call him 
“Santayana, the poet-philosopher.” 

After lengthy visits in Spain and 
France and after spending some years 
in England where he studied the British 
with the detached eye of an artist and 
critic, he was drawn to “the eternal 
city.” But war broke out. The Fascists 
had no hospitality for foreigners such 
as he. The Blue Nuns gave him safe 
refuge in their hospital on Via San 
Stefano Rotonda, and cared for him 
and prayed for him during just short 
of twelve years. I saw the thinness of 
his pagan veneer when this “cultured 
gentleman” in an unguarded moment 
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referred. sneeringly to the vow of obe- 
dience taken by the devoted old nun 
who ministered to him and fretted over 
him like a solicitous mother. He in- 
sinuated that her vow of obedience 
destroyed her “initiative.” God help 
you, Santayana, if she had followed 
that pagan self-will which you call 
initiative, instead of surrendering it by 
the vow of obedience in order to do 
God’s will, she would have abandoned 
you in your decrepit old age, as did 
your pagan friends, instead of sacri- 
ficing herself to care for your broken 
frame and cheer your declining years. 
If you were spared the bitterness of 
abandonment in your helpless senility, 
it is because this heroic woman had, 
from the springtime of her life, vowed 
to follow the counsels of poverty, 
chastity and obedience recommended 
by Jesus Christ. 

This “philosopher,” who wrote bright 
and charming nothings which he did 
not understand himself, this man who 
discoursed eloquently of God, yet 
knew no God outside himself, who 
composed a long life of Christ, yet did 
not believe in Christ, who had no 
creed, yet lulled himself to sleep of 
nights chanting the Credo he had heard 
beneath the gothic vaults of Spain, 
who had a soul exquisitely attuned to 
the beautiful, yet who shunned (as 
though he dreaded an awakening of 
conscience) the wondrously beautiful 
chapel only a few steps from his room 
where the liturgy of the Church was 
carried out in all its artistic beauty, 
who “liked the elegance, the banter, 
the wit, the intelligence” of women, 
yet remained a bachelor, who owed 
fame and fortune to his English writ- 
ings for the English-speaking world, 
yet lived and died a Spanish citizen — 
this pagan was a puzzle to himself. 
All the leading reviews carried stories 
of his passing. Read them, and you 


will see that he was a puzzle to them. 

To the man of faith he was no puz- 
zle. Intellectual pride — the most 
deadly and stubborn of spiritual mal- 
adies — intellectual pride, which 
caused Lucifer, more intellectual by 
far than all the poet philosopher’s 
“Dominations & Powers,” to rebel 
against his Maker and boast “I will 
not serve,” — intellectual pride barred 
Santayana from bowing his proud neck 
and submitting to the truth, which he 
had every opportunity of learning and 
every reason for believing. 

After the Americans had liberated 
Rome, news-hungry or thrill-seeking 
visitors sought out his refuge. He would 
sit there in his faded dressing gown 
pontificating with more absolute in- 
fallibility than any Pope. Before that, 
during the’weary and lonely war years, 
when he had no listener, many a time ' 
I would plod along the flinty Roman 
streets, skirting the Baths of Titus, 
from my home on the Esquiline Hill to 
his on the Celian Hill, and he was 
evidently cheered by the visits. His 
merciful deafness absolved me from 
the duty of dissenting or trying to 
argue with him. And so I would sit 
looking out on the Roman ruins grey- 
ing under the lofty Roman pines while 
he, in low, cultured, yet animated 
tones, discoursed of the books he was 
writing or the books he had written. 

God forgive you, Santayana; the 
very beauty of your diction helped you 
to sow the seeds of doubt and dis- 
belief in untrained souls. I waited and 
hoped for the hour of grace to strike 
before his eternity should begin — for 
eternity is long. It struck, and he willed 
not to heed it. 

Santayana is dead. And, despite his 
exceptional gifts, his wide influence, 
and the eighty-eight years in which he 
was privileged to use them, the world 
is worse for his having lived. 
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Five years have passed since the group 
of ten Redemptorist Fathers gathered in 
the place that is now called Liguori, Mis- 
souri, to lay the foundations of a new 
center from which the printed word of 
truth would be spread far and wide across 
the nation and the world. This fifth anni- 
versary Christmas season brings many 
memories of the early days of the under- 
taking. They are memories of confusion, 
discouragement, hardship and sacrifice. 
They are also memories of the laughter and 
joy that always arise out of circumstances 
in which a group of men are battling all 
kinds of difficulties together. Above all, 
they are memories that awaken gratitude to 
God for the progress made during those 
five years. We brought to Liguori the small 
amount of experience and knowledge 
garnered in mailing about 25,000 pieces of 
literature a year, a work that had previ- 
ously been carried on as a side issue at the 
Redemptorist seminary near Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin. In this, the fifth year of opera- 
tions at Liguori, we have published and 
mailed out of Liguori over 3,000,000 pieces 
of literature, which have gone into all parts 
of the world. 

e 

We remember, this Christmas, the day 
of arrival at “The Cedars,” the property 
that borrowed money had purchased for 
the work we were sent to do. Seen in the 
summer time, when arrangements for the 
purchase had been made, it had been beau- 
tiful, with rolling fields, wooded areas, and 
picturesque old buildings that offered at 
least shelter. On the day of arrival in Uc- 
tober, however, it was raining. It had been 
raining for several days. It was to continue 
to rain for several more days. The beauti- 
ful fields of summer had turned into the 


Stdeglances 


By the Bystander 


prosaic substance known as Missouri mud. 
The buildings, of which there were several 
on the property, all quite ancient, were 
damp and chilly. There was no central 
heating in any building, only fireplaces in 
some of the larger rooms and here and 
there a small, non-automatic, oil stove, to 
which a gallon or two of oil had to be fed 
at a time. We remember the discussions 
about where each one of us was going to 
sleep. There were only four living rooms in 
the house that was to be the monastery. 
But there were cottages, unheated and de- 
signed for summer use only, and in them 
many a cold night was spent. We remem- 
ber the occasion long afterward referred to 
as “stove day,” when, with our limited 
funds, we jumped at the opportunity of 
buying eight used oil stoves, which were 
being replaced in a nearby tourist camp by 
new ones, for $75. We spent an entire day, 
first cleaning them, (did you ever stick 
your hand into a soot-lined oil stove?) then 
learning by experiment and trial and error 
to make them burn. We remember the 
night the oil control in one of these stoves 
went berserk, and pumped quarts of oil in- 
to the fire until the stove became red hot 
from top to bottom and danced a jig on 
the wooden floor where it stood. We re- 
member that none of us knew just what 
should be done about this, except to watch 
it and wait for the explosion which, in 
God’s mercy, never occurred. 
@ 

We remember, this Christmas, the early 
days in the office. The mailing equipment, 
consisting of some old addressographs, 
graphotypes, typewriters, files, and drawers 
of stencils, had been picked up from the 
previous office by a cross country trucking 
company and dumped pell-mell into the 
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main room of the 140 year old building we 
had designated “office.” Almost as soon as 
we arrived, LIGUORIAN and PERPETUAL 
HELP magazines had to be mailed, and 
pamphlet orders continued to come in on 
the small scale to which we had been ac- 
customed. Every priest in the community 
had to plunge into the work, from making 
and correcting stencils, to sacking, weigh- 
ing and delivering magazines to the nearby 
post office. We had no lay help, did not 
know where to look for any, and did not 
know whether we would ever be able to 
afford any. So we moved indiscriminately 
but continuously from editorial desks to 
kitchen stove and sink to mailing depart- 
ment to truck-driving, and sometimes, out 
into the world to preach and hear confes- 
sions and conduct missions and retreats. 
The chapel, where our Masses and daily 
religious exercises were held, was a small 
room about 15 by 15, and with several 
members of the community over six feet 
tall, there were interesting tangles of legs 
when all gathered in the chapel. 
e 

Slowly order began to emerge out of the 
chaos. We were able to hire, first one, then 
two, then three lay helpers. Individuals 
came to throw themselves into the work 
without thought of salary or recompense. 
Among them were Mark Hannon from St. 
Louis, who took over the truck-driving and 
many other chores that gave the priests 
more time for editorial and administrative 
work, and Mary Denison from Boston, 
who, with vast experience behind her, took 
over some of the most important work in 
the office. (Mark Hannon died this year 
and we gave him a solemn funeral with 
every privilege the Church can offer to 
any of her children. He will long be re- 
membered.) The postmaster-general in 
Washington saw the. merit of our request 
for a post office of our own, and set the 
massive wheels of government turning 
which ended in our being able to stamp our 
outgoing mail with the family name of St. 


Alphonsus, “Liguori.” Meanwhile the num- 
ber of copies of THE LIGUORIAN, PERPET- 
UAL HELP, the bulletin of St. Gerard, 
patron of mothers, and of booklets 
and pamphlets, kept increasing as de- 
mand increased. We were able to put 
central heating in the main buildings. We 
added a simple, barracks-like addition to 
the monastery house, so that all the priests 
could be together under the same roof, and 
a temporary chapel adequate for present 
needs. The department of agriculture of 
the federal government, which is interested 
in helping the states with conservation and 
land and water development, contributed 
toward our damming up a creek in a val- 
ley of the property and thus making a five 
to six acre lake. Employees were added to 
the office and maintenance staff till today 
there are 25 persons working at Liguori 
for wages. It is the need of decent working 
conditions for these employees, together 
with the imminent danger of fire in the 
present, ancient, crowded, wooden office 
building, that inspired the first major build- 
ing operation at Liguori — construction of 
a modern, airy, roomy, fire-proof. postal 
and mailing building. This is about half 
completed as these words are being written. 
e 

Our greatest gratitude, however, on this 
Christmas, is for the evidence of God's 
blessing on the work through the corre- 
spondence we receive from all over the 
world telling us of the spiritual benefits 
effected by this or that feature of the apos- 
tolate at Liguori. Our files contain innumer- 
able letters telling stories of converts made 
or fortified in the faith, of weak or lapsed 
Catholics becoming loyal and strong, of in- 
creasing devotion to the Mother of God, 
especially .under her title of Mother of 
Perpetual Help, of courage brought to 
mothers in spiritual peril or physical dan- 
ger, of enlightenment for persons who had 
been walking in darkness, all through the 
knowledge made available through the pub- 
lications of Liguori. All this is God’s grace 
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at work, and we know that we are only its the instruments more perfect and far reach- 
instruments. But we pray this Christmas ing. The bystander asks his readers to join 
that the grace will be granted in ever in- him and the staff at Liguori in that prayer. 
creasing measure as we endeavor to make 





Thoughts for the Shut-m 


L. F. Hyland 





Gifts Shut-ins Can Give 


Most of the world’s shut-ins do not have much in the way of material 
things at their disposal. When Christmas comes, such as these are naturally 
inclined to feel badly because they cannot celebrate Christmas in the usual 
way by preparing nice presents for members of their family and friends. 

Nevertheless every Christian shut-in should know that he has something 
of great value to offer to those whom he loves. There is, since Christ died 
on the cross to save His people, nothing more valuable as a gift to others 
than a share in the merits of the sufferings one must endure. 


If one has more than enough material things, it is easy to give some of 
them to others. If one can speak and write, it is easy to tell others of one’s 
love and friendship by letter or card or word of mouth. But the hardest thing 
to do for others is to suffer for them. In God’s wonderful plan, this is also 
the most effective thing that can be done for the welfare of another. 


The value of this kind of gift should not be underestimated for the reason 
that there are so many people in the world who do not esteem it. The very 
ones who need it most are those who are spiritually blind to the atoning 
merit that can be won for them through the sufferings of others. Sometimes 
it happens that those affected with such blindness are suddenly cured when 
they are told that one close to them has undertaken to suffer for them. 


It is recommended, therefore, that Christian shut-ins frame their Christmas 
greetings to their friends around the specific intention of offering some of 
the loneliness, the pain, the heartache, the helplessness of their shut-in life 
in their behalf. Such a Christmas greeting might be phrased as follows: 

“I wish you a merry Christmas, and I wish that I could express my greet- 
ing in the form of a beautiful gift that you would love and prize. But God 
has séen fit to make this impossible, for He has granted me only the spiritual 
riches that He promised would be granted to those whom He asks to share. 
in the sufferings-of His Son. Though diminished by my imperfections and 
lessened by my own past sins, these merits 1 share with you, promising to 
renew each day my intention of offering whatever inconveniences and dis- 
comforts I may endure for your happiness and peace.” 
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Catholic ~Anecdotes 


Fruitful Journey 

When a beautiful doll was raffled off 
for the benefit of the catechetical cen- 
ter, Father Garbajal of San Antonio 
reports, it was won by the smallest 
daughter of a large and very poor fam- 
ily. A few weeks later the family was 
forced to move to a distant part of 
Texas where priests were unknown and 
the Church seemed utterly foreign. 

Sometime later the little girl fell seri- 
ously ill. The doll that had been won in 
the raffle was the one reminder of their 
faith, so the parents wrote posthaste to 
the priest they remembered in a city 
two hundred miles away and told him 
of their child’s illness. The neighbors 
heard of this letter and scoffed. No 
priest would make a two-hundred-mile 
journey for one small sick girl. 

But the Christ who had set the ex- 
ample by His long foot journeys in be- 
half of the poor, inspired the priest to 
make the trip and to bring spiritual 
comfort to the child. It was the proof 
of the charity and zeal of the Church 
which that remote spot had needed. 

The following year the first Catholic 
church in that part of Texas was built. 
And the townspeople, once bitterly 
prejudiced, welcomed the priest as- 
signed to the mission. The Catholic 
Church had much to say for itself 
when one of its representatives would 
travel back and forth a two-hundred- 
mile journey in quest of one tiny soul. 

Milw. Herald-Citizen 


Going Home 

The biographers of Cardinal Wiseman 
have told us how joyously he faced 
death. Apparently he did not realize 


he was dying, so some of his ecclesias- 
tical family, gathered around his bed- 
side, decided in a hushed conversation, 
to break the news to him gently. 

They whispered in a soothing tone: 

“Your Eminence, all men must die; 
your time seems to be drawing near.” 

The Cardinal looked at them with 
glowing eyes. 

“Yes,” he cried, with 
strength, “I know.” 

In surprise they glanced at each oth- 
er. Perhaps the old Cardinal was 
delirious. 

“Your Eminence,” they whispered, 
“How do you feel?” 

“Feel?” his voice resounded through 
the room. “I feel like a school-boy 
going home for the holidays!” 


sudden 


Spiritual Direction 


The following anecdote is related of 
the boyish days of the famous Domini- 
can preacher, Thomas Burke. He had 
committed some youthful prank de- 
serving of condign punishment. His 
mother took him into an inner room, 
and locking the door, knelt down and 
repeated the prayer: “Direct, O Lord, 
our actions,” etc., after which she ad- 
ministered a sound thrashing to her 
offspring. 
In after years Father Burke said: 


“When I saw my mother enter the 
room, make the sign of the cross, and 
solemnly invoke the Holy Ghost to di- 
rect her, I knew I could expect the 
worst. I never got such a beating as 
that one directed by the Holy Spirit, 
and I have never forgotten it.” 

\ The New World 
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Christmas In The Home 

There has been a decided trend of 
late years to put Christ back into 
Christmas, and certainly no Christian 
can withhold his commendation of such 
a trend. It is indeed one of the strange 
phenomena of our times that for so 
many years this most Christian of 
feasts was widely celebrated without 
any reference to Christ. 

The battle of course is far from 
won, but there are many encouraging 
signs of progress. Advertising space is 
being widely made use of to emphasize 
the religious aspect of the feast. A 
large number of department stores are 
featuring the nativity scene in their dis- 
plays. More and more Christmas cards 
are pointing up the same theme in 
their products. 

We hope our readers will do what- 
ever they can, each according to his 
opportunities, to advance the same 
cause. Certainly we can hope and ex- 
pect this much, that every Catholic 
family will have a small crib scene on 
display beneath the Christmas tree or 
in some prominent place in the home. 

There are many advantages which 
must inevitably flow from this beauti- 
ful old custom. It indicates a sense of 
piety and devotion which cannot but 
win a special blessing from heaven. It 
is a reminder to all the members of 
the family that the holly and mistletoe 
and evergreen and even the exchange 
of gifts are only secondary things; the 
important thing about Christmas is 
that it commemorates the birthday of 
the Saviour, and there can be no true 
joy at this holiday time unless one’s 
heart and conscience are at peace with 


Pointed Paragraphs 


Him. 

And if there are small children in 
the home, there is all the more reason 
for this object-lesson in the meaning 
of Christmas. At the tiny home crib 
they can be taught their first lesson in 
the wonderful love of God for men, 
and what we owe Him in return. 

Nativity scenes of the kind we have 
in mind can be secured easily and in- 
expensively. Let fathers and mothers, 
if their home is not already supplied, 
put this on their shopping list. It will 
pay them dividends far beyond what- 
ever effort and sacrifice are required. 


Advent Made Profitable 


The season of Advent offers all 
Catholics a kind of test as to how far 
they have succumbed into secularism. 
One good definition of a Catholic sec- 
ularist is a person whose religion is 
confined entirely to church — it rarely 
flows over into his life outside the 
church at all. Such religion is not suf- 
ficient to save one’s soul. 

Advent is a test of the degree in 
which a person has fallen into the 
ways of secularism because it is a time 
when religious thoughts and anticipa- 
tion should especiaily affect one’s daily 
conduct. Anyone who glides through 
the four weeks of Advent without ever 
adverting to any of the spiritual things 
he might be doing to prepare for 
Christmas, is pretty far gone in secu- 
larism. 

Three means should be used by all 
Catholics to make Advent a genuinely 
spiritual season. They are: 

1. Extra prayer. In its most effec- 
tive form this should mean meditation, 
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especially on the meaning of Christ- 
mas. Meditation can be inspired by a 
little daily reading of some material 
pertaining to the significance of Christ- 
mas, with prayers interspersed amid 
the reading. The extra prayer could be 
an extra rosary, or an extra daily visit 
to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, 
or the frequent use of special ejacu- 
latory prayers during the day. 

2. Extra penance. This could be 
abstaining from meat two days a week 
instead of the one on which such ab- 
stinence is commanded. It could be 
renouncing shows and entertainments, 
giving up liquor, taking no food be- 
tween meals, doing without something 
that one usually loves to take as a part 
of regular meals. All, of course, in- 
spired by the thought of the bleak 
stable into which Christ was born, and 
out of sorrow for the sins that have 
offended Him. 

3. Extra attendance at Mass and 
reception of the sacraments. For some, 
who have been absent from Holy 
Communion for many months, this 
may mean using the whole of Advent 
to prepare for a specially fervent con- 
fession and joyous reception of Holy 
Communion on Christmas. For those 
who have been receiving Holy Com- 
munion every month, it might mean 
receiving every Sunday or even every 
day. For those who are accustomed 
to attend Mass and to receive Com- 
munion daily, it could mean adding a 
special preparation and thanksgiving 
before and after Mass. 

Whoever you are, do something dur- 
ing Advent to check the progress of 
secularism in your soul, and to make 
Christmas mean more than a holiday 
from work. 


Christmas Parties 


If you are one of a mixed group 
of people working together in an office 


or shop, it is very probable that an 
office or shop Christmas party will be 
held a day or two before Christmas 
by the group. 

If your group is mixed in the sense 
that it includes men and women, Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, married and 
single, clean people and unclean peo- 
ple, you will have problems to face at 
your office or shop Christmas party. 
The only way to remove the problems 
is to decide beforehand that you will 
not do certain things, even though 
everybody else in the group does them 
and even though you will be smothered 
with ridicule if you refuse to do them. 
Decide now that these are things you 
will not do under any circumstances 
nor under any amount of pressure. 

1. You will not drink to excess. 
Decide that you will drink even less 
than you know you can decently hold, 
if you drink anything alcoholic at all, 
to be surely on the safe side. 

2. You will not dance with a mar- 
ried man or a married woman, or, if 
you are married, you will not dance 
with anyone. Sure, somebody will say 
it is not a sin to have an occasional 
dance with a married person, or, if 
you are married, with someone other 
than your husband or wife. Don’t do 
it anyway. You have to see a lot of 
these people with whom you work. 
Don’t start anything at a Christmas 
party. 

3. You will not be a party to any 
promiscuous embracing and kissing. 
The rules of modesty are not called 
off at Christmas parties. They are as 
important then as any other time. 
Don’t break them for anybody. 

4. You will not be drawn into any 
obscene talk or story-telling. Exercise 
the sublime courage of being able to 
say outright to anyone who tries this 
on you that you don’t like it, that it 
is contrary to the whole idea of Christ- 
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mas. You may be ridiculed in public 
but you will be admired in private. 

One last rule: If you know before- 
hand, from past experience, that your 
group’s office party will be noted for 
its breaking of all the above rules, 
don’t go. Boycott it. For the love of 
Christ stay away. 

It is a positive shame that such rules 
as these have to be set down at all. 
It is an ignominious shame that some 
self-styled Catholics set the worst ex- 
ample in regard to these things. And 
that on an occasion that commemo- 
rates Christmas, when God became 
man to drive sin out of the world. May 
He have mercy on those who use His 
very birthday to multiply their sins. 
Christmas Reunions 

It is customary for scattered mem- 
bers of families to come together on 
or about the feast of Christmas for a 
happy reunion. Many individuals tra- 
vel hundreds of miles to attend such 
reunions. Many grandmothers and 
mothers spend days in preparing good 
things for the feast that will be spread 
before the reunited members of their 
families at Christmas. 

This is highly appropriate because 
Christmas is the feast of love, of God’s 
love for men and men’s love for one 
another. The first expression of this 
love should be given toward the mem- 
bers of one’s own family. 

Sometimes, however, these family 
reunions are marred by the absence of 
one or the other members of the fam- 
ily, toward whom the others have giv- 
en way to a feeling of resentment or 
even enmity. Thus it may happen that 
one member of the family may not be 
invited to the family reunion. Or one 
member of the family may stay away 
after being invited because he or she 


harbors hateful feelings toward the 
others. 

In extreme cases prudence may 
make it necessary for a person to re- 
main aloof from his family. But in 
many other instances, the occasion of 
a family reunion on the feast of Christ- 
mas would be the finest opportunity 
in the world for abandoning resent- 
ments, antipathies and feelings of en- 
mity, and attending and entering into 
a family feast in a spirit of genuine 
forgiveness and true Christian love. 

If vou are tempted not to invite 
some member of your family to the 
Christmas reunion, or to stay away 
from the feast because you feel you 
have been slighted by your parents or 
brothers or sisters, why not surrender 
to the love of Christ this Christmas 
and show that surrender by making up 
with all the members of your family? 

Family reunions should also be an 
opportunity for the better-off members 
of a family to do something special for 
those who are having a hard economic 
struggle in the world. “Charity begins 
at home,” is not merely a sweet saying 
or a worn out platitude; it is the ex- 
pression of a theological principle 
whereby we are bound to do more for 
those close to us and bound to us by 
family ties than for strangers. 

A family reunion brings out the cir- 
cumstances in which each member of 
the family lives. Those who have been 
blessed in a material way far above 
their parents and brothers and sisters 
should permit the knowledge gained 
through a family reunion to inspire 
handsome deeds of generosity and 
love. Christ’s coming into the world 
out of love for all His human family 
will thus bear its most wondrous fruit 
in individual families. 


Cowardice asks, “Is it safe?” Experience asks, “Is it politic?” Vanity asks, 
“Is it popular?” But conscience asks, “Is it right?” 


Papyrus 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


Nov. 9: St. Theodore of Amasea — 
“The Young Soldier.” 

St. Theodore was a soldier in the 
Roman army, and, at the same time, 
a most exemplary Christian. He hap- 
pened to be with his legion at Amasea, 
a city of Pontus, when Galerius and 
Maximin were persecuting the Chris- 
tians in the year 306. Knowing him to 
be a Christian, his commanding officer 
ordered him to sacrifice to the gods in 
obedience to the imperial edicts. The 
saint, however, protested that he was 
a faithful soldier of the emperor, but 
also desired to be faithful to his God, 
and that sooner than abandon his faith, 
he would willingly sacrifice all his hon- 
ors, possessions and his life itself. 

He was, accordingly, brought before 
the governor, who used every manner 
of persuasion to force him to renounce 
Jesus Christ. But the Christian soldier 
could be moved by neither promises 
nor threats. 

“T am prepared,” he answered, “to 
persevere in my religion, though I be 
torn to pieces or be burned alive. It is 
but just that my body be sacrificed to 
Him Who created it.” 

After this protestation the governor 
dismissed him, explaining that he 
would allow him time to reconsider his 
decision. Theodore, however, m- 
ployed this time of grace in imploring 
of God the strength necessary to face 
the struggle that awaited him. He con- 
tinued to comfort the persecuted Chris- 
tians and to urge them to remain faith- 
ful in their confession of Jesus Christ. 
Inspired by God, he set fire, one night, 
to a famous temple in the city dedi- 
cated to the goddess, Cybele, who was 


adored by the pagans as the mother of 
the gods. Since there was a high wind 
at the time, the temple was quickly 
reduced to ashes. Instead of conceal- 
ing his act of inspired arson, the saint 
joyously proclaimed that he had burn- 
ed the building. He was, therefore, ar- 
rested and once more brought before 
the governor. Threatened with the 
severest tortures unless he would atone 
for his crime by sacrificing to the gods, 
Theodore answered that he gloried in 
what he had done. 

Perceiving that Theodore was not 
to be moved by threats, the governor 
turned to promises. He held out the 
allurement of the pontifical dignity if 
he would comply. 

But the saint replied: “I look upon 
the idolatrous priests as unhappy men, 
and the pontiffs I consider more so. 
For among the impious they rank the 
highest, since their condition is more 
lamentable. Truly pious persons should 
rejoice in having the lowest places in 
the house of God.” 

Enraged at these words, the tyrant 
caused him to be stretched on the 
rack, and his sides to be torn with iron 
hooks until his bones were laid bare. 
But during the whole of this terrible 
torture the saint joyously chanted the 
verse Of Psalm 33: “I will bless the 
Lord at all times. His praise shall be 
always in my mouth.” 

Astonished at such patience, the 
governor said: “Unhappy man! Are 
you not ashamed to place such con- 
fidence in the Christ Who was obliged 
to suffer such an ignominious death?” 

Theodore returned this answer: “It 
is a shame which is gloried in by all 
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those who invoke the name of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The governor sent him back to pri- 
son, hoping that time would be of 
assistance in overcoming his fortitude. 
But the saint was visited at night by 
angels who accompanied him in chant- 
ing the divine praises, and filling his 
dungeon with a celestial splendor 
which astonished the keeper. 

Finding his constancy undiminished 
after some days, the governor com- 
manded that he be burned alive. St. 
Theodore received the sentence with 
joy. Upon approaching the flames he 
armed himself with the sign of the 
cross and continued to his last breath 
to bless the Lord. 

Nov. 10: Sts. Trypho and Respicius: 

Educated from their infancy in the 
Christian faith and men of exemplary 
virtue, Trypho and Respicius were 
natives of Bithynia. Upon being in- 
formed that they were Christians, 
Aquilinus, governor of the province, 
ordered them to be arrested. Instead 
of fleeing in an attempt to avoid ar- 
rest, the two holy martyrs returned 
thanks to God for deeming them 
worthy to suffer for His sake and be- 
sought Him, at the same time, to ac- 
cept their sacrifice and to grant them 
strength to persevere to the death. Af- 
ter their arrest, they were led to Nice 
and there placed in prison. Summoned 
before Aquilinus, they were questioned 
concerning their status and fortune. 

“Christians know not what fortune 
is,” the youths replied, “for they be- 
lieve that it is God Who regulates all 
things according to His infinite wis- 
dom.” 

The officers accompanying the gov- 
ernor exclaimed in answer: “Everyone 
of your religion is to be burned alive 
unless he sacrifice to the gods. This 
is the imperial command.” 

“We are not afraid,” replied the 


holy prisoners, “to suffer for our reli- 
gion. On the contrary we desire it.” 

At this the governor himself en- 
tered into the questioning: “You are 
now old enough to know what you 
ought to do,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied Trypho, “and it is 
because we are well aware of it that 
we follow Jesus Christ. All that we 
desire is to arrive at the perfection of 
that knowledge. And we think that 
the surest road to that is the one which 
we have begun to tread.” 

Realizing that their constancy could 
not be shaken by words, the governor 
commanded that they be stripped and 
put to the torture. But the youths were 
so anxious for their agony to begin 
that they stripped themselves. Stretch- 
ed upon the rack they did not even 
open their mouths save to invoke the 
name of Jesus or to explain to Aquil- 
inus the eternal damnation to which 
he exposed himself by following the 
worship of idols. Infuriated at this the 
governor gave orders that, since he 
was going to hunt, the martyrs should 
be exposed in an open field to the 
severity of the frost until his return. 
The order was carried out, and since 
the cold was intense, the martyrs’ legs 
became so frost-bitten that they burst 
in many places. 

After his return from the hunt the 
tyrant asked them whether they would 
not now learn to be wise. 

“This,” said Trypho, “is what we 
are, indeed, anxious to learn through 
the homage we render to our God.” 

The martyrs were then returned to 
prison and after some time were once 
more brought before the governor. He 
now changed his tactics, speaking to 
them kindly, praising them, promising 
them riches and honors if they would 
but obey the imperial edicts. 

But finding them still constant, he 
said: “Have pity on your youth; don’t 
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despise the favors which you may ob- 
tain from us.” 

Trypho answered: “We cannot bet- 
ter follow your advice than by remain- 
ing steadfast in our confession of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Enraged at their firmness, Aquilinus 
caused them to be dragged through the 
streets of the city and to be scourged 
until the executioners became exhaust- 
ed. Moreover, he ordered their sides 
to be torn with iron hooks and their 
lacerated flesh to be burned with 
torches. 

But during this act of butchery the 


martyrs merely exclaimed: “O Jesus, 
our God, for Whom we thus suffer 
and combat, do not permit the devil 
to overcome us. Hear our prayers and 
grant that we may happily reach the 
goal of our course.” 

Thus did the saints continue to speak 
to Jesus Christ, refusing to heed the 
tyrant who continued, even during 
their sufferings, to urge them to sacri- 
fice to the gods. Realizing, finally, how- 
ever, that his efforts were in vain, he 
condemned them to be beheaded. This 
sentence was carried out in about the 
year 351. 


Innkeeper’s Lament 


I had my chance, 
That night of old, 
To bring them in 
From out the cold: 


The man, his young wife .. . 
But they were poor; 


I wanted those 


Whose fee was sure. 


I said, with an oath, 
“Be on your way, 


I’ve only room 


For those who pay.” 


I watched them go... 
For a thousand years 
I've rued that night 
With bitter tears. 


L. G. M. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Teacher 


Just as you daily teach 
A child to know, 
To see, to do; 


May the divine Child 
Teach His great love 


To you. 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


Biography 
Cathedral in the Wilderness. By J. Herman 
Schauinger. $3.00 
Story of Bishop Flaget of Louisville. 
Accent on Laughter. By Joseph G. Cos- 
grove, M.M. $1.50 
Father Larry Conley, Maryknoller in China. 
Edith Stein. By Sister Teresia. $3.25 
Jewish Convert and Carmelite Nun. 
Beyond East and West. By John C. Wu. 
$4.00 
Convert Chinese lawyer and diplomat. 
Saints for Now. Edited by Clare Boothe 
Luce. $3.50 
Favorite Saints of some well known people. 
The World’s First Love. By Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen. $4.00 
The Blessed Mother. 


Fiction 

Don Camillo and His Flock. By Giovanni 
Guareschi. $3.00 

Further adventures of the lovable Italian 

parish priest. 

Murder at St. Dennis. By Margarey Ann 
Hubbard. $2.95 

Authentic murder mystery in a Catholic 

hospital. 

The Old Man and the Sea. By Ernest Hem- 
ingway. $3.00 

A classic simple tale. 


My Pants When I Die. By Joseph A. Breig. 
$2.25 

Essays on his family by the gifted Joe 

Breig. ‘ 

The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. 
$3.00 

The classic Italian novel. 

Heaven and Earth. By Carlo Coccioli. $3.50 

Story of a priest and his quest for sanctity. 

Six O'clock Mass. By Rt. Rev. Maurice 
Sheehy. $2.75 

The stories of the nine “regulars” at six 

o'clock Mass. 


Theology and Philosophy 

Life Everlasting. By Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. $4.50 

The last things. 

Christian Design for Sex. By Joseph Buck- 
ley, S.M. $3.50 

Basic presentation of the subject for par- 

ents and educators. 

Psychiatry and Catholicism. By Rev. James 
H. VanderVelt and Robert P. Odenwald. 
$6.00 

Trained theologian and psychiatrist give full 

discussion of this important topic. 

The Book of the Savior. Edited by F. J. 
Sheed. $4.00 

Anthology on life and teaching ot Christ. 


Many Liguorian readers recommend and give a year’s subscription 
to The Liguorian as a Christmas present to their friends. One year’s 
gift is $2.00; 3 years or 3 gifts are $5.00. 
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DECEMBER BOOK REVIEWS 


Two Missionaries 
A Modern Martyr. By Bishop James 

Anthony Walsh. 118 pp. New York, 

N. Y.:~ McMullen Books, Inc. $1.50. 
Accent on Laughter. By Joseph G. Cos- 

grove, M.M. 102pp. New York, N. Y.: 

McMullen Books, Inc. $1.50. 

Father Larry Conley, the Maryknoll 
Missionary who died in China in 1947, is 
a spiritual son, through Bishop Walsh, of 
Blessed Theophane Venard. Bishop Walsh, 
the co-founder of Maryknoll, was motivated 
in his love for the foreign missions by the 
letters written by Blessed Theophane, and 
named the first preparatory seminary of 
Maryknoll after him. It was there that Lar- 
ry Conley studied and acquired the spirit 
of the earlier missionary. 

Bishop Walsh many years ago wrote a 
life of his patron, A Modern Martyr. This 
same book has been adopted by Father 
Edward A. McGurkin, M.M. Theophane 
Venard was one of the early heroic mis- 
sionaries to the East. In Vietnam he was 
hunted down, captured, placed in a cage 
and finally beheaded. The blood of Theo- 
phane Venard and other martyrs has 
bloomed into a glorious harvest of Cathol- 
icism in Vietnam. This well told story of 
his life will edify and inspire many a young 
boy or girl to respond to the call of Christ 
for the foreign missions. 

Father Joseph G. Cosgrove, M.M., a 
classmate of Father Larry Conley, has gath- 
ered the details of his brief life in a small 
volume, Accent on Laughter. Most of the 
material in the book is taken from letters 
written by Father Larry to his parents. 
Larry Conley was always the student who 
led the group in their mischief and enter- 
tainment and he carried this infectious 
gaiety with him into the priesthood and in- 
to China. His friendly and informal ap- 
proach to the Chinese, especially the chil- 
dren, quickly made him one of them. 

His letters home detail his work, and, 
true to his nature, usually the humorous 


side of his life. He developed a positive 
penchant for falling into hidden water 
holes along the road. Father Larry’s fa- 
mous flying tackles captured several petty 
thieves who tried to rob the mission. Typi- 
cally American is the account of the festi- 
val from which a profit of ten thousand in- 
flated Chinese dollars was realized. Father 
Larry’s great work was the establishment 
of a home for the dead-end kids, orphaned 
and neglected through the ravages of the 
war. Overworked as he was, Father Larry 
Conley died suddenly in 1947 and now lies 
buried among his own in China. Every Amer- 
ican Catholic would enjoy this latest chap- 
ter in the magnificent history of souls writ- 
ten by the Maryknoll priests and sisters. 


Alfred Noyes 
Daddy Fell Into the Pond and Other Poems 

For Children. By Alfred Noyes. Illustra- 

tions by Fritz Kredel. 46pp. New York, 

N. Y.: Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 

Alfred Noyes, who has written of the 
sea and of The Highwayman, has just is- 
sued a book of poems for children, written 
primarily for his own three children. These 
delightful verses should entertain the young 
and also their elders. The poet allows his 
fancy full rein when singing of nature and 
children. 

Padre Pio 
A City on a Mountain. By Pascal P. Par- 
ente. 148pp. St. Meinrad, Ind.: Grail 

Publication. $2.50. 

The professor of Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology at the Catholic University, Father 
Pascal P. Parente, has written a second 
book about a living person who is the re- 
cipient of extraordinary favors. The first 
book, a biography of Susanna Mary Beards- 
worth, was the very controversial one about 
the medium who was converted to Cathol- 
icism through the ouija board. The second 
volume, A City on a Mountain, is the bi- 
ography of Padre Pio, the Italian stigma- 
tist. 
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Padre Pio received the wounds of Christ 
in his body in 1918. Since this time the 
stigmata and the holiness of his life have 
attracted much attention from people all 
over the world. Many G.I.’s visited him 
during and after the war and a colony of 
his penitents has grown up around the 
monastery in Pietrelcina. Most of Padre 
Pio’s time is taken up with the hearing of 
confessions. 

What judgment should be made of this 
book? First of all, several Italian lives of 
Padre Pio have been placed on the Index 
of Forbidden Books within the last few 
months because they were published with- 
out ecclesiastical approval. This reviewer 
is not able to check whether these books 
were some of the sourcebooks used by 
Father Parente. Secondly, it seems that the 
author has gone too far in his approval of 
living persons and the extraordinary phe- 
nomena manifested by them. His approba- 
-tion of Mrs. Beardsworth is a point in case. 
Thirdly, in places the author’s judgment 
does not seem too sound. An example is 
his conclusion that Padre Pio was probably 
drafted into the Army on the same day 
that he was because he saw some Capuchins 
in the office on the day he was drafted, 
and learned later that Padre Pio was draft- 
ed the same year. Any logician would com- 
ment that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the same day and the same year. 
Despite these objections this book can be 
read with interest and with a mental reser- 
vation that doesn’t pronounce final judg- 
ment on either Padre Pio or the stigmata. 
The full page pictures taken when Padre 
Pio was saying Mass show very clearly the 
wounds in his hands. 


The Fathers of the Church 


Saint Basil Letters. Translated by Sr. Agnes 
Clare Way, C.D.P. 345pp. Vol. 13. $4.50. 

Saint Augustine. The City of God. — Books 
viii-xvi. Translated by Gerald G. Walsh, 
S.J. and Mother Grace Monahan, O.S.U. 
567 pp. Vol. 14. $4.50. 


Early Christian Biographies. Edited by Roy 
J. Deferrari. 407pp. Vol. 15. New York, 
N.Y.: Fathers of the Church, Inc. $4.50. 
It is good to see these latest volumes of 

the new translation of the Fathers of the 

Church. The English is clear and idiomatic 

and the format is excellent. 

The 378 letters written by St. Basil vary 
from informal personal letters to formal 
doctrinal explanations. They reveal the mind 
and heart of this great teacher as well as 
the troubled days of the early Eastern 
Church. 

The City of God still remains the fore- 
most book on the philosophy of history. 
This volume contains the last 8 books of 
St. Augustine’s great work. The ways of 
God with men are explained as they have 
never been ‘before. 

Early Christian Biographies contains the 
lives of Saints Cyprian, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Anthony, Paul the Hermit, Hilarion, 
Epiphanius and Honoratus. These lives, 
written by contemporaries or men who lived 
soon after the times of the Saints, are ex- 
cellent examples of Early Christian Biog- 
raphies. 


Some Pamphlets 


The Life of Christ. Art by Addison Bur- 
bank. Text by Rev. Robert E. Southard, 
S.J. St. Paul, Minn.: Topix. $.50. 
Here are 393 colored pictures with text. 

Excellent for the comic book child. 

Peter Maurin, Christian Radical. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Pio Decimo Press. 

Five essays of appreciation about the co- 
founder of the Catholic Worker. 

Sweet are These Tears. By Raphael Gras- 
hoff, C.P. 88pp. St. Meinrad: The 
Grail. $1.00. 

Life of Mother Seton originally written 
for reading during lay retreats. 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas. By Blanche Jennings 
Thompson. Notre Dame: Ave Maria 
Press. $1.50. 


Story of the original Santa Claus. 
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A grocer had difficulty with a doctor 
who was backward in paying his bills, so 
he put the:matter in the hands of a col- 
lector. The man returned looking worried. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the grocer. 
“What did the doctor say?” 

“Well,” replied the collector, “he said 
I wasn’t looking well, examined my tongue 
and advised me to go home and remain 
indoors for a few weeks.” 

a 

The foreman of a jury reported rather 
angrily to a judge that no agreement on a 
verdict seemed in prospect. “The jury will 
have to continue its deliberations,” ruled 
the judge. “If you haven’t come to a de- 
cision by seven, I’ll send in twelve suppers 
for you.” “If Your Honor doesn’t mind,” 
said the foreman, “I suggest that the or- 
der be changed to eleven suppers and one 
bale of hay.” 

e 

Two women were among the spectators 
watching a skywriter doing his stuff. Said 
one (a stern-visaged, buxom type) to her 
friend: “I wonder whatever induced that 
fool pilot to take up skywriting.” 

Before her friend could reply, a gentle- 
man standing behind them remarked: 
“Frustration, lady. No doubt his wife 
wouldn’t let him smoke in the house!” 

e 

When the alert, brash young fellow 
notived the presence of a new attractive 
blonde waitress behind the snack-bar, his 
ego prompted his immediate strolling over 
and announcing in a somewhat breezy 
manner: 

“Hi, sweetheart! Where have you been 
all of my life?” 

The blonde scrutinized him coldly in 
silence for a moment, then replied crisply: 

“Out of it—thank heaven!” 


Lucid Intervals 


The vicar of a village church preached 
a sermon so moving that, with the excep- 
tion of one man, the whole congregation 
was in tears. 

After the service the vicar approached 
the irresponsive one and, out of curiosity, 
asked him why he did not weep with the 
rest. ° 

“Well,” replied the man, “you see, I 
don’t belong to this parish.” 

b e ° 

A sweet old minister’s wife, always eager 
to help the needy, spied a particularly sad 
old man standing on the street corner. 
She walked over to him, pressed a dollar 
bill in his hand and said, “Chin up.” 

The next day, on the same corner the 
sad man shuffled up to the lady and slip- 
ped ten dollars into her hands. 

“Nice picking,” he said in a low voice, 
“Chin Up paid nine to one.” 

e 

Well past the usual supper hour, a 
neighbor encountered Johnnie playing mar- 
bles with some companions of question- 
able gentility from the other side of the 
tracks. 

“Why, Johnnie,’ she said reprovingly, 
“you'd better hurry on home. You'll be 
late for supper!” 

“Oh, no, I won't,” said Johnnie, with 
an air of one who knows his stuff. “I won't 
be late. I’ve got the meat!” 

e 

“What's in the fancy vase on the man- 
tel?” asked an observing visitor of her 
friend. 

“My husband’s ashes,” replied the lady. 

“Oh, I'm sorry. How long has he been 
dead?” 

“He’s not dead. Just too lazy to find an 
ash-tray.” 
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READERS TELL WHY 
THE LIGUORIAN 
MAKES AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Liguorian is like a spiritual ‘shot-in-the-arm, so to speak, 
and its articles are timely, interesting, and contain a wealth of 
Catholic information that strengthens moral convictions. | think it 
by far the best magazine that I read, and its need in Catholic 
homes is unparalleled in these times. | expect to give it as a Christ- 
mas present this vear, as that is the way I myself was introduced 
to it. 


ae 


\auston, Wis. 
“T knew I would enjoy The Liguorian but | thought vou might 
like to know that when my teen-age daughter ever gets through 
with it, vour next issue is due. It is seldom our voungsters enjoy 
reading the things we think they should, so [ say thank vou from 
mv heart. 
Mrs. I. M. V7 


Madison. Wis. 


“Let this note thank you for publishing such an excellent maga- 
zine. | would hate to miss a single copy, and onlv regret that | 
cannot afford to send it to all my friends. f like the way vou call 
a spade a spade. There seems to be too much “‘broad-mindedness’ 
today regarding moral issues. Many Catholics are willing to com- 
promise their principles to avoid offending the world in which they 
live. May God bless vour work of setting us all straight. 


Mrs. M. R.” 


Lynchburg, Va. 

‘T would like to say to you that vour wonderful magazine has 
been an inspiration to me and, Im sure, to many other thousands. 
It seems as though God has given you a special inspiration, if | 
may say so, because I find myself often stopping in the middle of 
a paragraph and meditating on a point you brought out in an 
article. My husband and I were converted during our courtship. 
and we are forever amazed at God’s goodness to us. 


Mrs. J. M. L.” 
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